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Topics of the Day. 


THADDEUS STEVENS has introduced a reconstruction bill which is so 
remarkable for moderation and good sense and practicalness that it 
stands in very striking contrast to some of his speeches, and we wish 
most sincerely that he had thought of it eight months ago, when he 
was talking a great deal of “sad stuff” about confiscating the whole 
land of the South and dividing it among the negroes, The bill is in 
fact precisely the plan of reconstruction which Mr. Jonson ought not to 
have carried out, for that is not his business, but to have recommended 
for adoption to Congress at the outset. We do not know whether it is 
not now too late to have it acted upon, but we do know that it ought 
not to be too late. 
lion will ever be permanently successful, either satisfy the conscience 
of the country or be found expedient, that does not extinguish for ever 
legal distinctions grounded on difference of race. This Mr. Stevens's 
bill would do for the present, if enacted ; its only fault, to our mind, 
is that it is a Ji// and not a constitutional amendment, and therefore 
would not place equality before the law beyond all question or debate 
hereafter. 


No mode of re-organizing the States lately in rebel 
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SecRETARY SEWARD has sent in to the House of Representatives, 
and one would suppose sent it in with some reluctance, a report of the 
provisions recently made in the various Southern State constitutions 
and codes in reference to the freedmen. None of all these States allow 
negroes, or mulattoes, or any persons of color to testify in any cases 
where their own rights of person or property are not in issue. Aside 
from this discrimination, the action of several of the States seems to have 
been not unfair. Georgia, for instance, has passed a civil rights bill 
which almost exactly repeats the phraseology of the Congressional 
civil rights bill, and, curiously enough, repeats with literal exactness 
the phraseology of a certain inaccurate quotation from that bill which 
the President made in his veto message. We are not, however, dis 
posed to quarrel with Northern inspiration of Southern laws for freed- 
men. There is need of more of it. Florida deliberately disarms her 
black inhabitants, and makes it a misdemeanor for a colored person to 
have in his possession any weapon or powder or shot enough to kill a 
crow in the corn, without having first got license from a judge of pro- 
bate. Such misdemeanor is to be punished by whipping and exposure 
in the pillory. South Carolina does the same thing, and in South 
Carolina “ rebellion” is hereafter to be a felony without benefit of 
clergy. Teachers of freedmen shall procure a license, A black man 
conyicted and fined shall pay his fine immediately, and if he cannot 


was, exaggerated. 
. > 
Tue bill which continues the Freedmen’s Bureau act in force for 
That it 


will not be vetoed is hardly to be expected, although those features of 


two years after next April will undoubtedly pass the Senate. 


the former bill which provoked most opposition have been considera 
bly softened. Thus, in providing for the education of fr 
commissioner is restricted to co-operating so far ] 


ecdmen, the 
with the charitable 
people of the country as to furnish rooms for school-houses and protec 
tion to teachers. ‘But the freedmen’s courts are to be kept in existence: 
till State legislation conforms itself to the civil rights bill and the dis 
turbed relations of the States to the Union This section 


of the bill probably secures it a We could wish its passage 


are restored. 
veto. 
] 


placed beyond doubt for the sake of one excellent provision: the Presi 


dent shall reserve from sale public lands not exceeding in all one mil 
lion of acres in Arkansas, Mississippi, Florida, Alabama, and Louisiana, 


and these tracts shall be assigned in parcels of fi and less to 
There are certain freedmen to whom the 


public faith is pledged, if aseccretary of war and two generals by ofti- 


rty acres 


loyal refugees and freedmen 


cial act can pledge it, and furthermore it is hoped that the rents from 
this source may make the Bureau self-sustaining. Judiciously man 
aged, the power thus lodged in the hands of the commissioners might 


be made not only to confer a benefit on the recipient-of land, but also 


to have a great and salutary effect on the prospects of the whole labor 
ing class of the South. 
| i aed -— 


GENERAL Scott has died full of years and honors. 
decline in his physical condition since his retireme 


The gradual 


and the gigantic 


nt 


scale on which the public has seen military operations conducted by 


younger men, have done something to dwarf the 


proportions of his 
exploits, and to lessen the s¢ He was one 


of the great famous men of 


sation caused by his death. 


n 
1 : 
tl the 


most skilful, dar 
ing, fortunate of soldiers, and one who had, perhaps, accomplished 


lis country, one of 


more with smaller means than any officer of his day and generation. 
He was inseparably associated with the very earliest triumphs of the 
arms of the Union, and his campaigns in Mexico, brilliant before, hav« 
derived fresh illustration from the recent French operations in that 


country. 
- —0-<-e — 


THE 


drive their 


law have certainly undertaken to 


menting the present formid 


idvocates of an eight hour 
wedge butt end foremost in fi 
and caulkers, whose 
It will be 
that their organizations in this city resolved, 1, to regulate 


able strike among the ship-carpenters, joiners, 


grievances are slighter than those of any other mechanics. 
remembered 
2, to exact 
gulate the 


the number and wages of apprentices in the ship-yarids; 


- 
equal wages for all rates of workmen; 3, to re dis 
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CONGRESS. 


of workmen; 4, to consider overwork at least a 

quarter day; 5, to hold the employer to these rules, and, in case | WASHINGTON, May 30, 1866. 
of non-compliance, to “ suspend” him; 6, to prevent the employment Tue wholesome result of the protracted private conferences held by 
of workmen not members of the association, and to put an end to the! the Union senators was first exhibited in the vote yesterday by which 
custom of using the aid of ordinary carpenters. We shall not stop | the disfranchisement clause was unanimously rejected from the consti- 
here to denounce the folly and the injustice of such pretensions and tytional amendment. Its further good effects may be expected in 
such a spirit. We notice that the infection, worse than the cholera, | greatly abridging the speeches which honorable senators may feel 
has spread to Boston, and that the caulkers there, even in yards where | themselves called upon to make in defining their positions on the 
there has as yet been no difficulty, have refused to work on vessels | whole measure. 

towed thither from this city, The ship-owners and merchants have{ The feeling gains strength that the amendment of the Constitution, 
taken counsel together, and, being determined like those of New | ag finally agreed to in substance by the senatorial conference, wil! com 
York obstare principiis, have given warning that they will make a test | mand the support of the loyal people of the country. So much ex 
case of the Archer, The struggle promises to be interesting, as the pression of confidence and good feeling has not been manifested for 
caulkers have been able to make good savings, and are receiving | weeks, and the prospect now is that Congress will harmoniously sett 


material support from all parts of the country, including that of asso- 
ciations not embracing their craft. 

-e - 

Tne cholera has again appeared in the loWwer bay, the steamships 

Per 


(Pwath 


and Union bringing it from Liverpool. 


each vessel isa full one, and so, unhappily, is that of the victims of 


the disease. The almost superstitious inhumanity of the residents 


near quarantine, both on Long Island and on Staten Island, forbids 


the landing alike of the well and of the sick, and even the interment of 


the dead. 


treatment 
hulks, 


New Jersey is as inhospitable as New York, and so the 
is confined to the infected yessels themselves or to cholera- 


with an inevitable sacrifice of many lives that might have 


been preserved, and ought to have been, however harsh a judgment be 


contained in the word. 


The passenger-list of 


It is shamefully discreditable to our sympa- | 


thies and our foresight that after years of experience of imported pes- | 


tilences we have still no permanent an 


ind always find ourselves as it were unprepared. 


dl adequate provision for them, | 


| amendments. 


o> 

Tie slow-acting Senate have at last reached and passed the bill to 
free the railroads of the country from State monopolies. They have 
added two amendments in which it is hardly likely the House will re- | 
fuse to concur. The President, for his part, is fairly pledged to endorse | 
the measure 

oe _ 

By the latest advices the preservation of peace in Europe was still 
regarded as possible, but barely so. Diplomatists were busy concert- 
ing, and others probabty disconcerting, projects for a general European | 
congress, befor which the que stions of Schleswig Ilolstein, Venetia. 


to be brought. 


+ 
LO 


and Fed 


positions had 


eral reform in Germany were 


No formal pro- 


as yet been addressed the courts of Vienna, Berlin, 


and Florence. The war moyements continued uninterrupted. Gen, 


; 


Benedek, the commander-in-chief of the northern army of Austria, had 
issued the first order of the day to his army, dated May 12, from * tem- 
pol at but tone 
It was regarded as doubtful whether the middle States 


As 


ary headquarters” Vienna, and firm defensive in 


vhout, 


would enter into a defensive and offensive alliance with Austria. 


every important question before them involving the political rights of 
the States late in rebellion, and be prepared to 


from the present time. 


go home in six weeks 


DIARY. 

May 28.—In the Senate, the House bill to facilitate railroad communication betw« 
the States was discussed at length by Mr. Morrill in opposition. 

In the House, the Committee on Pensions was instructed, on motion of Mr, Stevens, 
to bring in a bill to double the pensions caused by casualties of war with the re} 
States. A resolution looking towards limiting the period of labor in the Government 
printing-oftice to eight hours per day was lost The tax 
bill was taken up, and the House, by a vote of 66 to 55, reversed its former decision to 
prohibit the publication of the income tax-lists in the newspapers. Mr. Farnswort! 
moved an amendment requiring the advice and consent of the Senate before 
movals from office are made by the President. Rejected 
bill was the yeas, 110; nays, 11. 

Vay 29.—In the Senate, the vote was taken on Mr. Johnson's motion to strike out 
the third section of the proposed constitutional amendment, being that disfranchising 
rebels until 1870. The motion was adopted—yeas, 43; nays, 0. Mr. Howard then of 
fered as a substitute for the section stricken out, a disqualification of all persons who 
engaged in rebellion from serving as officers of the United States. 


yeas, 8; nays not counted. 





v re 


yeas, 57: nays, 66. The ta 


passed 


Also, sundry othe 
Mr. Sumner offered an amendment embodying the principle of univer 
The various amendments wete postponed. The House bill to promote 
inter-State intercourse by granting equal privileges to all railroads to carry freight and 
passengers from one State to another, was discussed, amended, and passed—yeas, 23; 


sal suffrage. 


nays, 19. 

In the Honse, the bill to amend and continue in force for two years the act est 
lishing the Freedmen’s Bureau was passed 
the Reconstruction Committee, to restore to 


yeas, 96; 
the States late in insurrection their ful! 
political rights, was debated by Mr. Ashley in its favor and Mr. Latham against it. 


nays, 32. 


The bill reported 


> 
THE FREEDMEN. 
Tue assistant commissioner of South Carolina reports that the in 


spection tour of Géns, Steedman and Fullerton was 2 satisfactory o1 


'to them; that they found no flaws in the management of Bureau affai 


| the Bureau might remain. 
ithe poor, both white and black, in South Carolina. 
doing what it can to alleviate it. 


yet, military men regarded the preparations as not sufficiently mature | 


for 


approaching collision were current. 


the opening of a campaign on either side, but vague rumors of an 
Already the Prussian Government 


had demanded of the Austrian satisfaction for a trivial viqlation of the | 


frontier committed by a patrol. 
monstrations in Prussia in favor of peace were daily growing more 
serious, and numerous riots, caused by the calling out of men for ser- 
vice, were reported, The citizens of Cologne, Bonn, Kénigsberg, and 
Lx Opposite manifesta- 
tions were numerous on the part of Austrian communities, and Italy 


rlin were the loudest in denouncing the war. 


was all ablaze with warlike enthusiasm. The Italian ministry, how- 
ever, had suffered a parliamentary defeat, in consequence of which the 


Minister of Finances resigned, The national assembly of the Danubian 


Principalities has persisted in conferring the throne upon Prince 
Charles of Hohenzollern, the objections of the Paris conterence not 
withstanding. The Provisional Government had submitted a project 


for a liberal constitution. A bloody conflict which took place on the 
Roumans and Turkish soldiers in 


Giurgeyo, will undoubtedly serve to complicate the situation, 


bth of this month, between some 


On the other hand, the popular de- | 


fai 
in that State. The planters came forward in a body and prayed that 
There is much suffering for food amongst 
The Bureau is 
Gen. Sewall, Inspector General of 
the Bureau, reports that he found the condition of freedmen’s affairs in 
North Carolina quite. different from the representations of the Presi 
dent’s emissaries. 
fence of himself to Gen. Howard, 
replications in their rear, Gens. Steedman and Fullerton are said to in 


Gen. Whittlesey, too, has made a very complete de- 
Whether influenced or not by thes« 


tend reporting favorably on Gen. Tillson’s administration in Georgia. 
—Gen. Stoneman’s report on the Memphis riots implicates strongly 
the police, who are principally Irish, and “ who consider the negro as 
their competitor and natural enemy.” Many of the victims were dis 
charged soldiers, and bad feeling seems to have been excited by the 
employment of colored troops (by the provost-marshals) in arrestiny 
white civilians, and of the police in arresting colored soldiers for real 
or assumed breaches of the peace. Twenty-four negroes were kille« 
outright. The city recorder is known to have incited the rioters 1 
“clean out” the colored population. ‘ Very few paroled Confederates 
were mixed up with the rioters on Tuesday and Wednesday, the lary 
The Congressional Com- 
mittee have not yet finished their investigation, though they have ex 
The * Phenix Education:l 
Institute,” a building that will accommodate 500 scholars, has arisen 
out of the ashes of the burnt school-houses, and was opened yesterday 
| with marked ceremonies by Gen. Fisk and others. 


proportion of the rioters be ing reqiste red voters,” 


amined more than one hundred witnesses, 
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Notes. 


LITERARY. 

ONE of Thackeray’s kindly suggestions is just now being carried into 
effect in England, “ Before the century was actually in its teens,” said he, 
“we believe that George Cruikshank was amusing the public. Is there no 
way in which the country could acknowledge the long services and brave 
career of such a friend and benefactor?” A committee has been formed in 
London, with Mr. Ruskin at its head, for the purpose of collecting a sum of 
money to be presented to Mr. Cruikshank as a testimonial not only “of ad 


miration for his genius, but of the universal respect in which his exercise of 


itand his personal character are held.” Mr. Cruikshank is now seventy- 


three years old, and it is hoped that the sum raised may be sufficient to 


make comfortable provision for his eld age. Many of tle most distinguished 


artists and men of letters not only of England but also of France have joined 

in the subscription. There must be many also of our own readers who 

would take pleasure in showing their gratitude to the old man for the enter 

tainment which his drawings have often given them, and for the pleasant 

memories of childhood with which they are associated. A subscription 

toward the fund has already been begun in this country, with the names of 
ts 


Longfellow and Lowell at its head, and we learn that the 


desiring to subscribe may be sent, with the amount of their subscriptions, 
to Mr. Charles E. Norton, of Cambridge, Mass., who has been asked to take 


charge of subscriptions in this country. 


—It is to be hoped that before Messrs. Leypoldt & Holt republish the 
translation of Beethoven's letters by Lady Wallace, they will have them re 
vised by some competent person. Mistakes of translation and of apprehen 
sion are very frequent. Lady Wallace translated Mendelssohn and Mozart 
very carelessly, and the fatal facility of error seems to have grown with her. 
It is regrettable to have such books for ever spoiled for English readers, for 
they will probably never be retranslated. The letters of Beethoven are in- 
teresting in themselves, but when from Mr. Thayer’s expected biography 
we learn the pitiful story of his life, they will be doubly so. They give us, 
however, an idea of the moroseness and acerbity of Beethoven's character, 
and of his parsimony and selfishness. 'This correspondence has none of the 


charm of Mendelssolin’s. It all have been written from behind a 





banker’s counter. The letters are principally about himself, his trials, his 
straitened circumstances, and his need for money. There are few allusions 
to other persons or things, no reflections of love for nature, no signs of read 


ing or reflection. The expressions of passionate attachment to the Countess 


Giuicciardi are almost the only relief. 

—The French as well as the English are publishing the romances and 
fubliaue relating to their early history. Several volumes have been printed 
at the expense of the Government, and many more have been issued by the 
enterprise of private individuals and publishers. ‘‘ La Chanson d’Antioche ” 
bears the same relation to the first Crusade that the biography of Eginhart 
does to Charlemagne, or the work of Joinville to St. Louis. It was written 
by Richard le Pélerin, one of the followers of Robert, Count of Flanders. 
He knew all the persons of whom he speaks, and was personally present at 
the scenes he describes. On his return he wrote or composed the story o 
the adventures of the army of the cross. This in the next century was 
rewritten by Graindor de Douai, and soon became exceedingly popular, so 
that it was often thrown into the teeth of a troubadour as a mark of in 
capacity that he did not know single couplet of the “ Geste d’Antioche.” 
It really is the Iliad of the first Crusade by its simplicity, its realism, and its 


1 


great beauty. In 1847, M. Paulin Paris published the text ; but the language 


of the old Trouvére is so very archaic that it was still inaccessible to the 
majority of modern readers. Very recently a cultivated lady, the Marquise 
de Sainte-Aulaire, has rendered into modern French this record of the heroic 
age of French history, It is by no means a paraphrase, but adheres to the 
style of the original with singular fidelity and success, 


—A catalogue of catalogues will be a very welcome book to booksellers 
and librarians as well as to persons who are hunting for the title of some 
particular book or edition. Mr. Julius Petzholdt, the librarian of the Royal 
Library at Dresden, and the editor of the well known “ Anzeiger fiir Litera 
tur der Bibliothekwissenschaft,” has prepared such a book. It bears the 
title of “ Bibliotheca Bibliographica ; Kritisches Verzeichniss der Gesammt 
gebiet der Bibliographie betreffenden Literatur des In- und Auslandes in 
systematischer Ordnung.” It is published by Engelmann, of Leipzic, and 
is a goodly octavo of 939 pages. The first part gives lists of the books on 
bibliography, libraries, and bibliographial system. The second part presents | 
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names of those | 


























the materi history of general literature, of anonymous, pseudons 
| mous, xylographic, suppressed, personal, and nograph terature, ¢ 
The third part contains the list of works on nat! L lit ires of 
various countries, and special catalogues of books the sciences and arts 
Copious notes and remarks occur throughout, and there is ! x 
of all the names and smentioned. It is an in \ 
lil rar 1 
l wo serial contributions to English 1 s now 

| } W *h desery ne I repay perus y \ ? 

h er. Mr. Walter Bagehot’s s sof ar 3 t 

view” on the English constitution contain the best and elearest 

of the actual workings of the English Government that has 

ten. Without paying much attention to the origin and theoretical uses 
the different parts of the Government, he explains intel v their pres 
real functions, “Chesterfield, junior: A son's ters t s father” is 
title of a number of brilliant articles in A he } R Phev repre 
sent the progressive part of socit lare a def : i 
| sentiments of Young England, an@ Young Americ cainst 
jections of old fogy papas, and the prejudices of those who were by tup 
in the old, careful way. They are humorous and sensible, abou 

light irony and pleasant banter 

—Another change has been made in the constitution the French In 
stitute, In 1855, by an Imperial decree, a sixth section, that of polities 
ministration, and finance, was added to t i gS V 
Politiques. It was supposed that the Govern was des is reaking 
lown the majority of political opponents who governed r new 
section consisted ten members, while the others on ud s i ind 
the subjects to be considered by the section wer ers 
The change was sides distasteful ! 
men of political prominence, but without erary rit, might apply, and 
use their great influence to make themselves mi rs. The ten members 
were also constituted by decree and not by election Lie Government has 
at last seen the uselessness of this extra section, and, with the assent of the 
section itself and of the acade1 su ess i 
the members shall be partitioned among the remaining sections. The word 
finances is also added to the title of the fourth section, formerly economy, 
polities, and statistics. 

—-The recent publication of an index by the Jesuit Father P.C. 8 
mervogel has revived an interest the lor inread volumes th M 
moires de Trévou In 655 was sun ’ ‘ 

a review in our! rh se! s\ 3 
ouvrages de ce gent soon 
gained great authority, and was even translated into Latinan ‘ulated on 
the Continent It still, after two hundre 1 years st i 
nal of France, all of its writers being members of the Institute, and presents 
solid, impartial, and digniti sms. As most of t urnals which had 
been brought into existence by the ./ uU des Saemits were edited by laymen, 
the clergy were desirous of hav some organ o wn j suits 
therefore started, in 1701, at Trevoux, the capital of the tle principality of 


Dombes, created by Louis XIV., and conferred on the Dae de Maine, the 




















journal to which they gave the name Wi ‘ Tr Edited with 
ability, it soon became famous, and was a formida riv 3 Dr 
totype. It withstood even the year 1762, and fought bravely against Vo 
taire and Diderot, but, after moderating its pretensions and changing its 
name, it was forced to succumb in 1782. Probably no pa has ev 1 
so many intelligent correspondents all over the world as this. Int ent 
and educated Jesuits, who have always made 1] Missionary work sub 
serve the cause of learn y v (y r n 
was received from India and Africa, astronomical observations from China 
and America, and the liter easures countries were investigated by 
the patient followers of Loyola. But the journal did not confine itself to 
investigation. It gave itself up in great measure to controversy with Jan. 
senism, with Protestantism, and with libe hought everywhere. It was 
unscrupulous, too; treated its friends leniently and its ponents u I 
and received plenty of abuse in return. In the ponderous volumes of this 
old journal can be found many interesting facts in the scientific and rary 
history of the last century. The patience and Pere So rvogel 
have rendered them accessible to students and investigators 
~The i¢ and enthusiastic profess r Bib equ 

Impériale, M. Beulé, has been in Rome during the early spring investigating 

» state of excavations there. dn his lecture on that subject, on his re 


turn, he expresses his regret that the soil resting on what he supposes is the 


pavement of the Forum has never yet been removed. The ground is open 


} 
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buildings, so that there will only be the expense of excavation 
He estimates the cost of removing the ground from the space of 


tres to be about 300,000 franes. It is calculated that there have 
300,000 French visitors to Rome in the last thirty years, and the pro- 


roposes a voluntary tax of two francs on each traveller, which he 


ym about halt 


M 


lected fr the number, to meet the expenses 


xcavation Viollet-le-Due strongly supports this plan 


00k in India is the collection of stories called in Hindustani 


and in Tamil “ Vedala Kadai.” The versions in the various 
are all based on a Sanskrit work, the ‘“ Vetfilapanchavin- 
and-twenty tales of a goblin ;” part of which was printed in 
ranslation, made from the Tamil, had some years previ 

in L | the MS. Sanskrit copies differ as widely as 


versions 


red 
modern 
Buddhistic 
Mongols under t 


mdon. Al 
current in India, but are easily traceable to one 


These 


the 


source stories also to be met with among the 


are 
of “ Siddhi-kiir,” the 


the 


tales. 


he name “ corpse endowed with super 
il powers Both 


we 
i 


A 


eymann early in this century. 


stern and the eastern Mongols have their 
free translation into German of the former 


the 
Lit 


was made B The Kalmiik text bas 
1 


now been printed at the imperial printing-office, Vienna, with introduc 


tion, faithful translation, critical notes, and a glossary, by Prof. B. Jiilg, of 


This 


, 


Innspruck. is the first Kalmiik text printed in Germany, and is a 


specimen of very beautiful workmanship. Prof. Jiilg is about to publish 


nine supplementary tales in the Eastern Mongolian dialect. Oriental 


scholars ar 


id all interested in comparative mythology and the migration of 
tales owe many 


thanks to Prof. Jiilg for his important labors 


>-e 
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M STEAM oR WATER-POWER.—With the existing means and 


LSU REN 


! f Pi rec) sien] “er. it is well iol * ibl aii 
Mt 3 of measuring mechanical power, 10 18 wel “high Impossivie to ascer- 


n the actual power which any given engine is capable of 


} 


tain with precisio 


furnishing, or which is necessary to drive any given set of machinery or 


Steam and air engines are sold, and power is Jet, by very rough and 
uncertain rules and estimates, on whose application buyer and seller, land- 
Tl 
‘h precision as gas or sugar, if only a metre 

We find in the pro 


rican Academy of Arts and Sciences, at Boston, a de 


want, can seldom avree ere is no good reason why power 


be sold with as mu 
seal 0 Weigh it could be contrived. 

Ame 
new dynamometer, intended for this very purpose 


Mr 


. Which has 
Ss. P. Ruggle 
Te 


it measures the exact amount of power which is 


De nvent s, the 
Massa 
plish 
le 


chines, indicating every change in the force required, as the work done va- 


by curator of the museum of the 


husetts Institute o hnology. This admirable invention accom 


s two ovpiects: 


rst, 
ing consumed, at any instant of time, in driving a machine or set of ma 
rie 
the 


Mac 


s from instant to instant; secondly, the apparatus adds up and registers 


total amount of power which has been used by any machine or set of 
hines during a day, a week,a month, or any desired time. The instru- 


nee elegant in design, simple, and therefore cheap in its con- 
on, easily verified and proved at any moment when in operation, and 


pplication to any machine, whether the power used be varia- 


ble or constant in amount. 


The apparatus admits of a great variety of 


forms. It may be applied to the end or any other part of a running shaft, 


and the proportions and dimensions of the several parts admit of the same 
variety as do common scales, which are of all sizes and qualities, from those 
which weigh a canal-boat with its cargo to the chemist’s balances, which 
must not have more dust on one pan than on the other. 

' Hereafter mechanical 


A very fruitful 


his valuable instrument meets 


ld by 


of litigation will be 


pressing want. 


power can be s the thousand or million foot-pounds, 


thus destroved. 


sours 


vru oF PLANTs.—M. Duchartre has communicated to 


interesting observations on the relative growth 


It has generally been taken for granted 
rapidly during the daytime, but exact measurements 
the few botanists who have 
M. 


month of August upon 


been made, and the results of 


ttention to this point are unconclusive., 


contradictory and 


made continuous observations during the 


to different families, and growing in the same soil 


ions, but without any special care. The plants were a 


lyhock, a strawberry-vine, a hop-vine, and two varieties of 


The elongation of each plant was measured three times a day— 


atGpm. At each time of observation the general 


The 


at G6 A.M., at noon, and 


atmospheric conditions and the state of the thermometer were noted. 
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result of the observations thus made upon six different plants is that, with 
very few exceptions, the growth between 6 P.M. and 6 A.M. was much 
greater than between 6 A.M. and 6 P.M. In many instances the elongation 
of the shoots during the night was double or triple that during the day. 
M. Duchartre offers at present no explanation of these phenomena, and does 
not venture to affirm that what was true of his six plants in the month of 
August is true of,all plants at all seasons and in all stages of vegetation. 
He calls attention to facts which must be multiplied before any general con- 
clusions can be based upon them, and he urges all persons in condition to 
prosecute such researches to accumulate observations for the elucidation otf 
the law of diurnal and nocturnal growth. 

GASES IN PLANTS.—MM. Faivre and Dupré have sent to the French 
Academy a memoir on the gaseous mixtures contained in the roots and 
branches of the grape-vine and mulberry at different seasons of the year. 
We tabulate their results with the mulberry : 


March, 1865, from branches (vegetation not begun), 
May 15, 1865, from branches (vegetation active), 


Oxygen, 
) Oxygen, 
+ Carbonic acid, 
{ Oxygen, 


per cent 


June 16, 1865, from fresh shoots (vegetation very active), 


§ Oxygen, 
} Carbonic acid, 
{| Oxygen, 

( Carbonic acid, 9. 
\ Oxygen, 13.9 
( Carbonic 
{ Oxygen, 
+ Carbonic 
{| Oxygen, 
+ Carbonic 
| Oxygen, 
} Carbonic 
) Oxygen, 
i Carbonic 
) Oxygen, 
i Carbonic 


July 2, 1865, from shoots two years old, 


Aug. 17, 1865, from shoots of the year, 


Oct. 15, 1865, from branches of the year, : 

acid, 3.2 
Noy, 17, 1865, from branches of the year, . 1 
acid, 


3.2 

3. 

3.8 
20.9 


Jan. 31, 1866, from branches (no vegetation), . 
acid, 0.01 

July 7, 1866, from roots, .. -l9 
acid, 14.6 
75 

acid, 3.7 
16.6 
acid, 1.6 


Oct. 15. 1866, from roota, e ° 


Noy. 24, 1866, from roots (leaves fallen), 

These and the analogous facts lead to the following conclusions: The 
presence of gaseous mixtures in the branches and roots of the mulberry 
and grape-vine is normal and constant. These mixtures consist of oxygen, 
carbonic acid, and nitrogen. The proportions of oxygen and carbonic acid 
vary greatly with the state of vegetation ; when vegetation is inactive, but 
little carbonic acid is present, and the gaseous mixture within the plant has 
the same composition as the air outside of it; when vegetation is active, the 
proportion of carbonic acid is greatly increased and that of oxygen dimin 
ished. In the roots there is, at the same period, more carbonic acid and 
less oxygen than in the branches. 


Sad 


EDUCATIONAL. 
Wiikn our fathers were in college, the public table at which all tl: 
“ Bread 
and Butter Rebellions? succeeded one another with almost as much regular 
ity as the fruits in their season. 


students were required to take their meals was prolific in trouble. 


Poor food, bad cooking, and no choice but 
Hobson’s choice of horses, “‘ Take this or go without,” led to constant quar 
rels between the students and the faculty, in which, according to the judg 
ment of the latter, the complainants were always wrong and the steward 
was always right. In time “commons” disappeared in almost every college, 
and for a quarter of a ceptury private boarding-houses and dinner clubs 
have provided “ rations” according to the taste or purse of each student 
Thus the only remaining traces of that English institution, the college hall, 
with its well-served roasts of beef and mutton, have been the occasional 
public dinners at Commencement and other festive times, with the “ tongue ” 
and “ pie,” horzesco referens, on which the academic appetites have been 
regaled. But now a curious change is in progress. ‘‘ Commons” are com 
ing back not with all the objectionable featutes of the old régime, but in a 
sensible form which gives general satisfaction. The authorities of our oldest 
colleges are providing halls and table furniture, making purchases of pro 
visions and of fuel at wholesale prices, and offering board to students 


at 
A com 
mittee of those students who come to the common table is chosen to supei 


prices much lower than it can be obtained for in the private clubs. 
intend its management and suggest improvements. The actual expense of 
the establishment is divided up in equal proportions among those who share 
in theadvantages. None are required to come to the college table ; any one 
Thus many of the benefits of a college dining hall are secured and 
most of the evils are avoided. 


may. 
Good board at low prices is secured, and a 
wholesome check is put upon the exorbitance of private boarding-houses. 
Harvard, we believe, is entitled to the credit of devising this new fashion 
The experiment has there been tried so thoroughly that it is no longer an 
experiment. 


It isa success. Perhaps two hundred students voluntarily 


avail themselves of the proffered privilege. Not only do they receive board 
at a low rate, but the price of board in other places is decidedly lessened 


‘Yale College is following the example of Harvard. A college boarding 
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house has just been opened on the plan we have indicated and is very 


popular. Other colleges are likely to pursue a similar course. By and by 
we expect to see the college “ buttery” or “ butlery ” re-established—a plain 
refreshment room from which the students may procure their breakfast and 
tea at reasonable rates. Some place within the college walls from which 
the occasional invalids may be served, and to which the belated and the 
busy may resort, would be very popular. 
fashion were once introduced, would like, as a general rule, the European 
way of breakfasting in one’s room and dining at a public table. It is both 
economical and convenient. 

~—New Jersey has just established a State Board of Education similar to 
that which was organized last year in Connecticut, and to that which for a 
long while has worked admirably in Massachusetts. 
other state officers, together with the trustees and principal of the State 
Normal School, constitute a board on whom devolves the superintendence 
of public instruction, Their agent is a secretary, elected by the board for 
three years. A similar arrangement will probably in time be adopted in 
most of the Northern States. It isa great improvement on the plan of en- 
trusting to a single officer, unsupported by an advisory board, so grave a re- 
sponsibility as the control of the public schools. 


CITOYENNE JACQUELINE. * 


Tus novel seems to us to deserve cordial praise for the good thing that 
it is, and, especially if the author is young, cordial encouragement for the 
other good things that it promises. It shows the marks of aclear and lively 


intellect, sound and kind feeling, the noble power of admiring and repre 
5S 


senting noble characters, much reading and, as we think, inherent mental | 


f 


elegance ; for most of 


to have mercy tempered with justice, probably come quite as much of the 
presence of haste as of the absence of taste. 

The story, beginning with “the early summer of 1792,” 
through a period of about two years, follows pretty closely the history of 
the times in poor revolutionary France. But it has a private moral of its 
own, teaching how errors in youth—even the fearful error of arash and ill- 
assorted marriage, like that of the pretty little heroine—may be lived down; 
end this is an excellent moral for all times, at least on this side of the mil- 
lennium ; for till then each new generation will fall into its young mistakes 
and need to be rescued from its young despairs. The plot is scarcely the 
strong point. 

The best novelists may be divided into two classes. The first of these 
two is made up of the stage-managers. They bring before us characters 
which, complete in themselves, act themselves out most characteristically 
with and upon one another. The second is that of the showmen, who ex- 
hibit to us one by one fine specimens of humanity; though they may have 
no special aptitude at getting them together into any one cage to kiss, cuff, 
and kill each other consistently in a “Happy Family.” In this latter class 
rather appears to us to be the place of our author. 

Her figures, more or less minutely sketched, are apparently those of 
representative men and women, and distinct down to most of the smallest 
of them. La Sarte and her sons are each of them good in each of their 
It is hard to conceive 
of an embodiment of higher human heroism than is brought before us in 


ways. Bathilde de Roure is, in the main, sublime. 





this artless, serene, benign virgin sacrifice in the full fresh beauty of her 
youth, health, and holiness. We make her acquaintance, and take our 
leave of her, in twelve short pages; but it will be our own fault if we do 
not remember her for life. As we read on the other hand of Petronille de 
Croi, we are almost ready to go over to the modern apologetic school of 
historians and to declare that, if there were many aristocratic heads during 
the Reign of Terror so clad with baleful beauty and filled with unhallowed 
intelligence as hers, Robespierre and Marat were not without their excuses, 
and the Revolutionary guillotine was a more beneficent instrument than las 
commonly been supposed. Wonsiewv and madame are whimsical, here and 
there, to a degree which borders on caricature; but, perhaps, essential 
French nature is essentially unnatural and reached its climax at that most 
unnatural era. 

The style can boast of that which, in the style of a work of this kind, is 
the merit of merits—vivacity. ‘“C’é molto vita,” as Horatio Greenough 
kindly said of the not otherwise altogether praiseworthy equestrian statue 
In idiom, however, it is as the style of a native of Scotland and an inhabi 
tant of France. Of course we take no exceptions at the introduction of Gal- 


By 
Alexander Strahan, Publisher, 


_ *“Citoyenne Jacqueline: A Woman’s Lot in the Great French Revolution. 
Sarah Tytler, author of * Papers for Thoughtful Girls.” ”’ 
London and New York. 1865. 
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Many persons, indeed, if the | 


The governor and five | 


1 t¢ 


| 


the superficial blemishes on which we are presently | 


and running | ° 


licisms into the speech s of Gallic mouths. This. jud isl) managed, may 
have a very good effect. But, from carelessness, p rhaps—perhaps from a 
desire to avoid the disfigurement of italies—the French words w which 
the pages are strewn are generally printed like English ones. Thus we 
read that ‘there was no concealing that he was a suspect Farther we 
have more than a little—and a very little would be too mu w has 
been mildly entitled “the vile Seotticism of sod for s and its Kin 
dred vileness of :ri/? for sku//. It becomes all good critics to set their tf 8, as 
so many flints, against this infectious taint of sp , Which is fast ping 
up over Mason and Dixon's line, and threatens to overspread whole 
North. Ina Celt or a Southerner it may pass for ignorance i I sh 
or New English man or woman it savors of the more unpardonable sin of 


affectation. At any rate, persons of sense and breeding, let them have the 





misfortune to be born where or what they may, and s/ t v 0 
avoid provincialisms. We object to the phrase “ outward Ise 
as well as the alas! too well-authorized one, * young girl,” it plies an 
inconvenient antithesis. O/d girl is impolite. Inward s s 
unless anatomical. “The whole three gentlemen” 1 Li 
fended against the above accusation, on the ground that m} itary 
idea of the three gentlemen in pieces is not, on the wl Ay ate 
{to the epoch ; but, after all, the expression bears too strong a family like 
|ness to that which Sir Walter Scott in his youth was tau in 
» use, ‘the little two dogs.” “ Hard lines” is «’ and witl wit 
| to justify its slanginess. “ The prisoners were done w . \ 
tions.” People can have done with things; | cal ne 
with them’? “The messages I have been for vou Pepin 
He could have borne messages, done messages, told messares, or, perhaps 
even made messages ; but we must greatly doubt the ness his 
statement that he went messages Bateh”’ is \ = 
'to a baker’s shop. It is applicable properly to men only when exposed 
simultaneously to the very warmest weather or in a ¢ nk i 
Comparisons are odious,” according to the proverb. risons 
comical, is the reflection that chiefiy str is W ls t of 





Félicité to “a dove pouting.” A dove pout! 


Not with its beak, surely! Perhaps like the young lady. perplexir » the 


Who pouts at her milk 


song, 


infant understanding, in the nursery 





toast of white bread. The original sentence, notwit 














severity is borne out by the likening twice over of the class nis, Ber 
trand’s teeth to the “ kernel” of “a luscious fru It calls 1 Vision o 
l artificial teeth of most inartificial construc sit r, in s to 
the mandibles of a parrot—surrounded by lips of tour ri r of 
Guinea than of Greece 

We have hardly room to add, as in candor we ought, that t ithor is 

unfortunate in the reviewer. To our mind, or order of minds, it is as diffi 
; cult to lay hold, with a grasp firm and strong enough for discrimination, of 
anything which puts it en rapport with the French Revolution, as it is for 
our hand to lay hold in like manner of the condu of a charged electrical 
machine, and difficult for the same reason: it is voo shocking. Those, not 
withstanding, who, not sharing our idiosynerasy, found a feast in “A Tale 
of Two Cities” and the French episode of “ My Lady Ludlow,” may look 
for their dessert to this remarkably spirited new story. and not look in vain 
--- +2. 
HOLE’S BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY REVISED. 
‘ 

IN an early number of THE NATION we reviewed the original merits and 
defects of this useful little manual. The American editor has endeavored 
to enhance the former and to diminish the vy inserting many | lreds 
of American names, some no less important than Art Burr, or Choate 


and others of less note, but desirable in a work designed for cireul: 


this country ; by adding “a large number of European names of undoubted 






importance wh *h the English editor had omitted, and which one would 
naturally expect to find in a work of this sort, as, for example, Abraham-a 
Santa-Clara, Banim, Chlopicki, De Wette,” etc. ; by supplying missing dates, 
and correcting or verifying others; by “ rectifying some grave mistakes and 





some hardly less grievous inconsistencies” of orthography; by supplying 
accents in the French, German, and other Continental names ; and incor 


porating the supplementary names of the second E Another 





} 


less useful feature of the American reprint is the omission, in the 


dates, of 





the month and day attached in the original issue to the year of d 
We are glad to find that these changes have remedied many of the de 








fects pointed out in our review. Thus we no longer 1k in vain (as we 

** A Brief Biographical Dictions Compiled and arranged by the Rev. Charles 

Hole. B.A., Trinity College, Cambridge: with Additions and Corrections by William 
i A. Wheeler, M.A., et New York: Hnrd & Hong 1866 
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\ Hancock, Otis, Montgomery, At 
Pert 


Kochanowski, Chlopi 


hames i 


Benton, Douglas, y, John 


) »} 
rnecal, 


Nagy Sandor, Csanyi, and 


“Schill, Sand, Hebel, Immermann, 
and Milosh;” or for “ Moses, Joshua, Isaiah, 
Foreign names, being now accented, | 


as formerly found “ D’Estrees, Fenelon, 


we 


Cambaceres, Arpad, Kolesey, Blucher, Muller,” ete. Even the termi- 


umes las been corrected in some of 


the cases quoted by 


nation of Ru nn 


iereby made more uniform. The dates which we pointed out 
Nicholas and Frederic William IV.” have 


be supposed that we claim for ourselves the merit of all these 


as 
1 


under been altered 


lterations. By no means. On the contrary, we have 


lieving that the American editor has not seen our review at 


it to have been in the hands of the American publish 


KROOW 


iber), and that in most of his additions and correc 


he has strictly followed the “ New American Cyclopedia ;” at least we 


t 
Lions 


} 


infer as much by comparing the orthography of the new, and chiefly of the 


Christian, ies, Which, deviating from the general plan of his work, he in 
in their foreign form, precisely as given in the “ Cyclope 


many cases Gives 


dia,” and by noticing the large number of omissions, errors, and contradic 


tious mentioned in our revi which he has f 


Thus 
Decazes 


w, ailed to supply or correct. 


we still look ie names of Bocskai, Gen. Dampierre, 


Dwernicki, Fiescl the name of the Genoese conspir 


Zipolya, Moses-ben-Ezra, 
1 of 


only under comprehen 


ator ought to be Fieses King John L 1ZZato, 
Ody sseus, Solomon-ben-M¢ Ir, Wessely, or Zolkiewski (almost al which 


yand in the “ New American Cyclopedia ” 


or literary heads), while, as we stated, others incomparably 

given. French surnames attached to 
¢, Le Bon, Le Chuman, Le Posthume, 
the surnames of many French kings “ are given in English, as the Bald, thi 
Fat, the F Wis Michaels, 


Most of the single errors by us remain uncorrected, and we still 


important are 
Bégr 
, j 


as Le 
f 


non-French royal 
names, are retained, while 


(see the Ladislases, and Charleses) 
pointed ou 
find repetitions as well as discrepancies under such heads as “Cosmo” and 
Gerando,” “ D’Herbelot ” and “ Herbelot,” 


“ Vinei,” 


Medici,” “ De Gerando” and 


“Leonardo da Vinci” and “Judas Maccabeeus” and “ Macca- 


bit 


us 
By thus comparing the work as 
best shown what the American 
do 


new errors have 


original ed ve that 


ition, we bel we have 


As formerly, so now, we 


editor has done and what he has failed to 


have shown but specimen Some occurred in the revision 


correct “ Messaros, Lazarus” 
* Meszaros, 
American Cyclopedia ;” 
rrect “ Voeroesmarty, Michael ” 
the Christian name of th 
Miklé6s—as in the “ Cy 
English—Nicholas. 


pendix as deceased in 1864, was not kil 


in the appendix, 
body of the 


of th 


Lazarus” inserted in the 


‘New 


the 
to the 


a correct résmarty, 


ine e original 
newly-added Zrinyi, the hero, in 
lopeedia,’ 
A.$S 


led at the battle of the Wilderness, as 


while that of the poet is left 


Gen Webb, mentioned in the ap 


ImMperte 


ctions, which are not wanting, 
dictionary as a very valuable addition to 
of American re} 
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8 Hleart. By Ada Clare. (M. Doolady, N. Y.)\—It is im 
for the novelist so to mispaint life that something of truth will not 
shine from the His readers can sometimes discover all 
through his exaggerations what is the fashion of the day in sentimentalism, 
heroes and ne what the most “telling” virtue; what the popular 
iis is a knowledge that no one who desires to understand 
to forego, and the ol of which, withal, is the sole 


canvas 
her 
And t 


Yr 


n 

I taining 

»in reading “ Only a Woman's Heart.” 

absurd, theatrical, often positively coarse, 

calculated to “ bring down the 

and yet containing “hits” 

sketchings of character so bold and so nearly unique that 

ris perplexed with the strange inconsistency, and is ashamed to be 
frequently shocked. . 

; he daughter of a country “hotel” keeper. 

ves in muscularity, as if she were one of Kingsley’s own model men. 

rashes her schoolmates, has an enormous appetite, can shoulder a 

niture in a way that would make her fortune in New York on 

isa remarkable mathematician, and in bearing is moody 

ani ntric, like m nother girl of fifteen. The first pictures of Laura 

M island are the striking. The reader becomes interested and is 

led on naturally falls in love with a languid but talented 

wasting his summer vacation in her neighborhood, 
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the better | 
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and pays her attention to amuse himself. Here the story becomes marred 
by conversations that fall infinitely below the descriptions. The entire col 
loquial part of the book, it may be remarked in passing, is beneath criti- 
cism, vibrating as it does between the melodramatic and the painfully unre 
fined. 

Laura loves for once and for all. Not so the handsome Victor Doria ; 
“four he loves with all his heart, and five he casts away,” as the apple-seed 
legend hath it. He leaves the “hotel” for New York and Europe, and 
achieves a success not more complete on the stage than in the drawing-room 


| where, as the author remarks, being accustomed to the antagonism of jeal 


ous papas, he learns to consider frigidity “the normal state of the paternal 
parent.” Laura’s father in the meantime strikes—mineral-water on his 
estate, makes his fortune, and is prevailed upon by his daughters to carry 
them to the city. Here in New York the author expands to her native air, 
and we feel that we are reading truth and nature at last—the nature of Fifth 
Avenue, Mme. Demorest, the Booth matinées, the new bonnets. Here we 
are forced to behold the inner life of some of those inexplicable, gorgeously 
| dressed promenaders, indigenous only to Broadway ; to dream with them 
their dreams colored with Bengal lights, smelling of patchouly, feeling of 
kid gloves, sounding of stage elocution with a touch of mad cab driver, tast 
‘hé suppers at the Maison Dorée. Our precious Laura is made 
the embodiment of such romancing. On her arrival in New York she has 
an interview with a long-estranged uncle. Her simplicity—modelled, say, 
Maggie Mitchell’s Munehon—wins him at once, and he leaves her all 
his money at his death, which shortly after occurs. Possessing ample 
means, she pursues Demorest with frantic expenditures, for the sole purpose 
of rendering herself attractive in Victor’s eyes. She attends to her phy | 
culture in every possible way, and the “ugly duck” becomes a beautiful 
swan ere Victor makes his second appearance. Several minute descriptions 
her toilettes are introduced in a funny parenthetical sort of way, even in 
1e midst of some exciting scene ; the very buttons on her shoes are men 
tioned—they are pink coral, or turquoise, or whatever matches the jewelry 
she happens to be wearing. On Victor’s return, Laura requests an inter 
view with him, in which she lays her heart fully open to him in a set 
The analysis of the highly-wrought and melodramatic scene which 
ne itself in merit that it seems marvellous 
that the person who wrote the one could perpetrate the other. Victor re- 
pels her, and now tragedy sets in in real earnest. All sorts of trials are 
| heaped upon her. In the language of the author, “ she was tossed about in 
| whirlwinds, dragged through storms, immersed in desert seas, brought to 
| that extreme of doubt when nothing seemed to have any reality but evil 
|and pain and malignant exultation in pain.” As the reader once found 
| Laura like Maggie Mitchell, he will now discover in her a resemblance to 
Lucille Western, and also to the young lady who goes to all the Booth ma 
| tinées, and who is always passing bouquets with little notes dangling to 
| them over the footlights to the fascinating tragedian, while her name circu 
| lates among the gossipping boxes. Here the reader, who prides himself on 
|his familiarity with polite literature, may ejaculate “ yellow-covered !” 
sensational bosh!” and the like. Then he will reflect that there may pos 
sibly be other phases of life than those with which he is acquainted ; that 
the true experience of a woman who, like Laura, has passed her existence 
in the atmosphere of a false, showy, mediocre society, will be likely to be 
truly false and showy and ill-bred ; that the rendition of such truth would 
be impossible to many a better historian than Laura’s; and, finally, that it 
is both an instructive and interesting thing to learn how much wild force 
and passion and aspiratjon, tinged with a continually haunting consciousness 
of a hfgher life, can burn under the émail de Paris which blooms every night 
in metropolitan theatres. He will resume his reading. He will come to 
Laura as Miss Bateman. With a covert mortification he finds he cannot 
resist following the hero and heroine through their stages of convergent 
in the closing chapters, till at last, happily united, they perish in each other’: 
| arms on the occasion of a shipwreck—a shipwreck got up just as real and 
| beautiful as the one in “ L’Africaine.” 
} We close by giving the author’s own analysis of her heroine, which, 
|like all her analyses of character, is better than her development of it 
| Laura’s life was like the expressed juice of the grape, which begins with a 
| sickly insipidity, ferments through all manner of harsh, violent crudities, 
till, with its own tumults, it casts away its impurities, and mellows itself 
| 
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| 
Patriotic Eloquence. Being Selections from One Hundred Years of 
National Literature. Compiled for the use of schools in reading and speak 
ing. By Mrs. C. M. Kirkland. (Charles Scribner & Co., New York.)—It is 
customary for most of the “speakers’’ which are prepared for school-boy 
declamation to select from the literature of former times as well as the 
present, and some will be found quite exclusively American in their contents ; 
but Mrs. Kirkland’s plan is, so far as we remember, unique. Her object was 
first to foster the sentiment of patriotism in the young by familiarizing 
them with the words and great deeds of the founders of our government ; 
next, to preserve such specimens of eloquence or national devotion as were 
in danger of falling into oblivion; and lastly, by giving a chronological 
sequence to the whole, to make it an aid in the study of our history. In 
carrying out her design, she had the good sense to make her selections brief, 
for which she ought to be gratefully remembered by all schoolmasters. With 
a proper feeling, also, she introduced the speeches of those Englishmen who 
defend tht cause of the colonies in Parliament, such as Chatham, Burke, 
Barré, and others not unfamiliar already to the lips of our youthful orators. 
Many pieces, of course, are repeated in this collection which, if freshness 
alone had been consulted, might have been omitted. Mrs. Child’s imaginary 
speech of James Otis, and that which Webster put into the mouth of th 
elder Adams, are deservedly retained. ‘“ Hail Columbia” and the “Star 
Spangled Banner” look somewhat oddly ; Washington’s Farewell Address 
‘.ess so. The last eighty pages of the book have been compiled, by another 
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hand, from the poetry, speeches, and documents of the rebellion. The order 
of dates is preserved, but in other respects the choice is not striking. Presi- 
dent Lincoln’s Gettysburg speech outshines all that goes before and follows 
after it. President Johnson makes as good an appearance as he can, in ex- 
tracts from his first annual message. 


Devotions of the Ages. By Rev. N. G. Allen. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
pincott & Co., 1866.)—This book is prepared by an Episcopal clergyman for 
the use of members of that communion. Its plan is to give the collect for 
every Sunday and holy day in the year, and then, following the collect and 
harmonizing with it in sentiment, a sentence or two culled from the episile 
or gospel of the day. Last comes a short passage from some one of the 
poets, by which it is intended to fix Scripture and collect in the reader's 
memory. The editor’s work, we think, has been best done where his liberty 
of selection was least. But the book was not meant for the literary world. 
By those for whose use and enjoyment it was compiled, it will, no doubt, be 
found pleasing as well as serviceable. Certainly, though, it ought not to 
minister to the enjoyment of any one to find a book of devotions ushered in | 
by disputatious remarks on the universal bishopric or on any subject of 
controversy. <A rather flowery preface is furnished by Bishop Clark, of 
Rhode Island, and externally the volume is a very neat one. 


HOW THEY WORK AT A GERMAN UNIVERSITY. 


BERLIN, May 12, 1866. 


Tuk chief pride and ornament of Berlin, next after her museum, is the 
university. The indefatigable industry and minuteness with which the 
Germans collect and dispense all the knowledges of earth receive here their 
best illustration. The range of subjects that are treated daily, the amount 
of iliustrative material that has been collected in its cabinets, and the accu 
racy and voluminousness of the information that is given are wonderful. In 
the present semester—extending from April 9 to August 15—there will be 
given three hundred and thirty-five courses of lectures, all of them occupy 
ing the whole semester and employing one hundred and eighty-three pro 
fessors. A majority of these lectures are two hours in length, some of them 
three, and they are given at all hours of the day, from six in the morning 
until ten at night. Forty-eight of these courses are given gratis. 

The length of time that some of the professors occupy continuously is 
amazing. Professor E. R. Schneider lectures once a week on iron and its 
related metals from six to seven in the morning, and six days in the week 
he personally superintends the work in the laboratory from eight to twelve | 
and from two to six. Professor A. Baeyer demonstrates practical chemistry 
six days in the week from eight to four continuously, and, what is more, | 
does it gratis. Surely only the German character is equal to the labor of 


such a “solid day”’ as this. 


The number of subjects treated is also remarkable. In the department 
of philosophy, for instance, and on the single subject of history, there are 
twenty-nine simultaneous courses, and a greater number on mathematics. 
In the theological department there are ten courses on as many different 
books of the Bible. 
Turkish languages “ 


There is a series of lectures given on the Arabic and 
to those who have already attained some knowledge 
of them and who wish to speak them with a view to becoming ambassa 
dors, consuls, or interpreters in the East.” There are three lectures a week 
“on the art and implements of ploughing ;” one a week on the salubrity of 
the climate of Italy ; four on the socialistic doctrines of Fourier ; and lectures 
on the philosophy of Buckle, on that of Lessing, Goethe, Herder, and Schiller. 

The language of the Samaritans furnishes a subject for a regular course ; 
there are three lectures weekly on the laws of syntax of the Arabic, and as 
many more on German, French, and English st Dancing, the 


each a pro- 


i 


nography. 
manual of arms, and the best modes of horseback riding have 
fessor who gives them his whole attention. 

The catalogue of this institution is a curious document. Never bef 
have I seen so conclusive a demonstration that, to a German at least, / 
ipse voluptas. Instead of giving, as we do in America, a list of the students 
attending the various departments, the authors of this singular book proceed 
to dissect the dialogues of L. Anneus Seneca, which dialogues, we are mod 
estly informed, they have had under a course of “ emendation” for the last 
eighteen months. This is the preface to the catalogue, and through nine 
teen pages of ponderous Latin they pursue the ghost of poor Seneca, demon- 
strating beyond a doubt that the old Roman could not write as good Latin 
as the rector and senate of the University of Berlin in the year of grace 
1866. 

Every foreigner who seeks to enter the university must bring testimoni 
als, from natives of hisown country, of an unexceptionable character. Nothing 
further is required except that he be of a proper age. Upon matriculation, 
without which he cannot hear the lectures, he pays three dollars: one for 
his certificate, one for the use of the library, and a third to the dean of the 


faculty under which he studies. A change from one faculty to another can | 





ation. 





be made only at the end or beginning of a semester, but no new 
tion fee is expected. The rules of the university strictly pr 
from duelling and from establishing secret societies—two tendenc 


in the German student, as the latter in the American, are very st 
withstanding the laws of the university so rigidly forbid tl 
these secret fraternities, and the rector and senate Keep so vi 

for them, yet I am informed that they still exist and hold week!y 


interfered wit! 


There is one sodality, however, that is not at all si 
as its professed object, its fraternal cement, so to speak, the er 

of the text of Thucydides. This is a sort of social mortar t] t 
students, at least, would appear to be of the least possible cohesive 
the Germans, however, moisten the analysis well with the best 
Happold’s Bavarian beer. 

The modes of punishment are various, including the cons 
and expulsion, but it is supposed that all who come here from ¢ 
able to govern themselves. The government of the university is 
and based almost entirely on the student's sense of honor 
species of disgrace, though, that may be incurred by a foreigner : 


Prussian, and that is that, in case he goes 


away without payi 





dues, which are very smail, his name is posted on a black-boat 
public place for that purpose. 

The whole amount of the university fees is exceedingly sma 
end of each semester, every student is expected to app! his 
certificate that he has attended the full course s 
for which he pays a dollar and a half. Before leavi 
he is required to procure a like certificate as to his get 
the rector, for which he pays two dollars and a ha Hav 
small dues, the student may honorably leave the university. It 
to go higher and apply for a degree, he must ineu 1 
In theology and philosophy there are two degrees e an 
law and medicine only the latter. A licentiate’s deg sts 
gold (about the same number of dollars in greenbacks 





gree one hundred thalers in gold. 








To obtain the licentiate’s degree, it is requisi iat thea 
have studied three years in some university, of which he 1 
proper testimonials and a certificate of character. He is tl 
examined by 4 committee of the faculty, under the supervision 
either by written thesis or oral disputation, and a vote is tak 
approval or rejection. To obtain the doctor's degree the cand 


addition to the examination, present a printed di 


by himself, and defend it orally in Latin in an open disputati 




































candidate is also a candidate for a professorship in the univers 
must conduct the disput: t least t nents 
the faculty. If successful, the doctor's oath is administered t 
secretary of the university, and he is solemnly inducted into his 

Many of the professors in the university teach privately, wh they are 
permitted by the faculty to do only after having received the lice te’s or 
dcctor’s degree, either for compensation or without, as they 
elect. Some do this as their principal or only means tain 
| hood ; others gratis, from a pure love of science, having otherwise a sutlicien 
support. 4 

Closely allied to the university is the Academy of Art—bo 
noble buildings. Let me mention the prizes that are soon to b 
the latter insti It is founded on a royal endowment and 
scribed cours study, and t rho have completed that ce 
equivalent to it else e the King opens the following pr nsists 
of a yearly pension of seven hundred and fifty thalers for thre » be 
civen on condition that the successful competitor shall spend the last of the 
three years in I tour. The only other conditions precedent 
are that the ¢ irs of age and that the 


picture shail be of a given s sa private person named 


} 


Beerisch has established two pr indati follows: the first prize 
consists of seven hundred and fifty tha s V and is given on con 
dition that the recipient spend eight months in It and Jeave his picture 
six months in the academy. Candidates must be over twenty-two and un 
der thirty, and must have studied in a German academy. They are to paint 
one landscape of a certain size strating a vintage stival and several 
others on subjects of their own selection. Each competitor must make an 
affidavit that he belongs to the Jewis 1and tha tures are wholly 
his own. The second prize is the same, and on the same conditions, except 
tha’ pertaining to religion. The subject of the main piece is to be taken 
from the Book of Genesis, xlvi. 29. The time given for the execution is 


Foreigners can take only a prize of honor. 
8. P, 


from January 25 to July 14 
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Articles on any of the subjects usually discussed in this journal will be received from 
any quarter. If used, they will be liberally paid for ; if rejected, they will be returned to 
the writers on the receipt of the requisite amount of postage stamps. 

Ali Communications which pertain to the literary management of THE NaTION should 


be addressed to the Editor. 


THE HOUR RULE AND THE PREVIOUS QUESTION. 
In July, 1841, the House of Representatives voted by an immense 
This 
rule, hitherto without a parallel in the history of legislative assemblies, 
atime when the great reaction of 1840 had given to 
the Whig party a power in the councils of the nation which it had 
Its members, impatient 


majority to limit the time allowed each speaker to one hour. 
was adopted at 


never had before and never after had again. 
of 


measures for which they had long been struggling, 


discussion, or of anything which threatened the success of the 
were found willing 
or were persuaded to place upon their own debates a restriction which 
arbitrary authority, dreading, as it does, freedom and fulness of delib- 
eration, has never yentured to impose upon a representative body. | 
Party drill and the influence of Henry Clay drove through the House a 
measure which the great Whig leader was unable to force through the 
Senate. 
Benton’s statements are to be relied on, to resist 


There, the opponents of the hour rule were determined, if 
if 
but its passage, though once or twice threat 


its enforcement 
necessary, by violence ; 
Efforts have since been put forth to abol- 
ish it in the House, but to no purpose ; though at 
to that effect, made by William Porcher Miles, of South Carolina, came 
But there is now little hope of 


ened, was never attempted, 
one time a motion 


within nine votes of being successful. 
its ever being changed until juster notions prevail of the nature of de- 
for it flatters | 


mediocrity by placing great and mean abilities upon the same level and 


liberative bodies and of the rights of constituencies ; 
under the same restrictions, and it pleases majorities by enabling them 
to pass their measures, comparatively speaking, unchallenged and un- 
scrutinized. 

But this was not enough. 
not quite kill it 
tion, which, up to that time, had been but little used in the proceedings 
of Congress, and which, outside of the United States, is now scarcely 


it did 
Its complement was soon found in the previous ques- 


The hour rule only stifled debate ; 


known in any representative body in the world, and even when em- 
ployed is never moved save under very peculiar circumstances or in 
questions of a very peculiar character. To these two parliamentary 
monstrosities we owe the greater part of that hasty and ill-considered 
legislation which has of late so often disgraced our statute-books, both 
state and national, and in so many cases brought discredit upon the 
proceedings of Congress and the minor legislatures. 

Twenty-five years have gone by since the hour rule was adopted. 
They have been to us twenty-five years of unparalleled interest and ex- 
citement, distugbed by the agitation of some of the gravest subjects 
tasked the mind 
with the grandest events that ever marked the progress of civilization. 
The press, the pulpit, and the platform have all alike been active. For 
the first time in its history the nation found itself divided ona sharply- 
defined question of morals and humanity, in which appeals were con- 


that ever stirred the heart of man, and crowded 


or 


stantly made to everything that was earnest in conviction and purpose, | 
to everything that was profound in reasoning, to everything that was 
generous in impulse or lofty in feeling. Rude men felt the ennobling 
Men of letters for awhile laid aside the 
dilettanteism of scholarship in the struggle to re-establish the govern- | 


inspiration of a great cause. 
ment upon higher and purer principles; and forgot the deeds of Cicero 
and the dreams of Plato to found a second time a republic greater than 
Cicero ever knew and nobler than Plato ever dreamed, During that 
long period of unrest, of strife, of intense moral and intellectual activ- 


ity, there have been many able men, many leaders of public opinion, in 
the House of Representatives; but its records will be searched in vain 


for one speech delivered there which has of itself exerted an apprecia- 


ble influence in bringing about the result which we have reached. Ex- | 
haustive argument upon any subject or upon any portion of an import- 
ant subject there could not be in the time allotted ; and necessarily not | 
that highest kind of eloquence, begotten of great debates, when argu- 
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No 
speech can be found there which will be cherished by the men of after 
ages as a memorial of the great political battle their fathers fought ; no 
speech which will thrill the hearts and rouse the efforts of the lovers 
of liberty in other lands and other times, when the passions that 


and sentences which become the enduring riches of the race. 


prompted it shall have been forgotten. Page after page is taken up 
with essays precisely alike in length, precisely alike in the total lack of 
interest to all save curious enquirers, and of which, except by them, 
not one sentence will ever be read, not one will ever be remembered, 
not one will ever be quoted. It is a dreary intellectual desert, stretch- 
ing over a quarter of a century, in which the wearied traveller is not 
only never refreshed ly the oasis of a great debate, but fails even to be 
cheated by the mirage of a possible one. It is all vor et preeterea nihil. 

But it is not simply that in the House of Representatives debate no 
longer flowers into eloquence; debate itself is dead. Congressmen 
speak no more; they read. 
essay, painfully written for a painful delivery. The highest ambition 
of the members is to produce something which will be subscribed for 
The people look to them no 


Discussion has given way to the prepared 


and circulated as a campaign document, 
longer for those impassioned utterances which educate the public mind, 
for those exhaustive arguments which furnish to the rank and file of a 
party the material for carrying on great political contests. Under the 
hour rule and the gag-law of the previous question the House is every 
year assuming more and more the character of a body created and 
meeting together simply to give authority to the reports of its com 
mittees, It is in these secret bodies, whose proceedings are rarely, if 
ever, made known, that the arguments fur and the arguments against 
And 
eyen when their conclusions are rejected, they are rejected for reasons 
which the public learns not from the speeches of those who opposed 
their adoption, but from the telegrams and correspondence of the daily 


proposed measures are urged at length, and that laws are made. 


papers. 

The great and in fact the only argument used in defence of the 
hour rule and the previous question is that a man ought to be able to 
say in an hour all that is necessary to be said upon a given subject; 
that the people ask for results, not for discussions; and that even now 
there is still too much talk and too little action. As those who sin- 
cerely believe this argument judge their fellow-creatures by themselves, 
their position is not so much to be wondered at. Certain it is that if 
the ability of our legislators does not exceed that of the men who de- 
fend in this manner these outrages upon the freedom of debate, no 
conceivable amount of quiescence on their part will either. injure ma 
terially their own reputation or interfere with the national well-being. 

3ut the argument is apt to catch the unwary and unreflecting ; 
for, though no man thinks that he himself talks too much, he is always 
Yet it is untrue in each 
one of its particulars, There are too many measures and too little dis 
cussion ; the people do not ask for results simply, but for the results of 
thorough deliberation; and no man who is fit to be a member of the 


inclined to believe that his neighbor does. 


national legislature can express himself fully upon any subject of great 
national concern in the space of an hour. The action of deliberative 
bodies without talk causes far more mischief than their talk without 
action. Representatives meet to discuss, and, of the two evils, the maxi- 
mum of debate with the minimum of legislation is infinitely preferable 
to the minimum of debate with the maximum of legislation. There is 
always more danger to mankind of being governed too much than of 
not being governed enough. It is doubtless an evil that men will 
persist in talking who have nothing to say; whose speeches, as Garret 
Davis so truly said of his own, are like an October rain, refreshing 
nothing, fertilizing nothing, only prophetic of the dreary storms of the 
same kind that are to follow; and this with us is much more an evil 
than elsewhere, since our assemblies, unlike those of other countries, 
have too little independence or too much tenderness of feeling to exer- 
cise that natural right, inherent in all deliberative bodies, of putting 
down the member who talks merely to take up time. But it is, unfor- 


| tunately, an evil inseparable from law-making, and that is not a philo- 


sophie course which, to escape a temporary inconvenience belonging to 
all debate, prefers to sacrifice debate itself. It is far better that weak 


ment heated and fused, so to speak, by passion crystallizes into words j men should talk, should talk often, and should talk long, than that 
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able men should not talk at all, or should try to say in an hour what 
cannot be properly said ina day. It is far better that the representa- 
tive should be bored by a long speech than that the constituency 
should suffer under a bad law. No advocate would undertake a cause 
where life was at stake or where great interests of property or of repu- 
tation were involved, were he to be limited in summing up lis case to 
an hour, And yet we expect members of Congress to discuss and set- 
tle in that time grave measures of public policy, the adoption or the 
rejection of which will leave its impress upon the national life and 
character for generations. It is not infre- 
quently the case in our State legislatures, at the close of the session, 
that speeches are limited to five or ten minutes. And the national 
House of Representatives has, within a few days, exhibited the discred- 
itable proceeding of allowing its members to speak but half an hour 
upon a constitutional amendment designed to affect the fate of eleven 


And the evil is increasing. 


States, the rights, including that of suffrage, of eight millions of people, | 


and the future character of the whole Republic. Under the pressure 
of the previous question, a clause was carried through, by an over- 
whelming vote, to which a large minority, if not an actual majority, 
of the members were opposed. ‘If speedy action was the only thing 
aimed at, it would have been far more like it, and far less of a farce, to 
have moved the previous question as soon as the report was read. 

It is a grave question whether any legislative body can lawfully 
if discussion, and whether irrespon- 
sible majorities can thus deprive constituencies of their natural right 


suppress in this manner freedom « 
to have their views represented. Certainly, if the power exists to limit 
speeches to one hour, it also exists to limit 
the 


them to one minute; and 
time may yet come when minorities will be denied the privilege of 
debate in all cases, as they are now occasionally denied it in some. 


The evil will then work its own cure. For it is not by hour rules and 
previous questions that the people can be brought to sanction great 
principles of public policy. Representatives may shirk or refuse the 
discussion of the measures before them; but if these are not examined 
in their proper place they will be examined somewhere else. Mr. Ste- 
vens complains that the people are not up to his standard of abstract 
right; that he is forced to accept measures with which he is not satis- 


fied, simply because they are the best he can get; yet the people read 


diligently the r ports of Congre ssional proceedings, and might be led to | 


adopt his extremest views if he ever cared to inform them of the rea- 
sons upon which they are founded. Indeed, if liberty of discussion is, 
as Macaulay says, the safeguard of all other liberties, the Union party 


can, least of any, afford to abridge it in the slightest particular; for it 


has been and is the very breath of its life. It can find no faster means 
of gaining strength than by allowing in both houses of Congress the 
freest and fullest debate 
There the arguments in favor can be clearliest stated. 


upon all imp wtant measures it designs to pass. 
There the argu- 
ments against can be best met and answered. But no legislative body 
can be expected to shun that besetting sin of all majorities, the passing 
of measures without giving time for deliberation, so long as these two 
gross violations of the liberty of discussion are embodied in our par- 
liamentary law. The doctrines of human rights cannot so soon become 
incarnated in our institutions and our public policy while Congress 
and he would 
hasten forward the coming of that time when in this land all men shall 


denies one of their highest rights to its own members ; 


be equal before the law in fact as well as in theory who should effect 
in our national legislature the abolition of the hour rule and the re- 
striction of the previous question to its proper use in those matters 
only which affect personal character. 


_- —~ oe 


THE SUSPENSION OF THE BANK AOT IN ENGLAND. 

Tuk impression is very general, both in this country and in Con- 
tinental Europe, that the “suspension of the Bank Act,” as it is com- 
monly called, means the suspension of specie payments by the Bank of 
England. If this were so, the credit of England would stand on a 
rather precarious footing, since the event thus construed has happened 
three times within twenty years, and is destined to recur periodically 
every ten years <s long as the act remains in force. But in fact this in- 
terpretation of the occurrence is entirely false. All that is suspended is 
a restriction upon the issues of the bank, imposed by its new charter 
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in 1844, and ostensibly invented by a very conceited and very wealthy 
the title of Lord 
The proposition was accepted by Sir Robert Peel, who an- 
nounced it as an infallible preventive of panic and disaster for the 
future. It has in practice shown itself to be the very parent of 
mercial panics. , 


banker, Jones Lloyd, who was made a peer under 
Overstone, 


com 


By the act of 1844 the Bank of England is divided into two depart- 
ments, one of issue and the other of banking, each as absolutely inde 
pendent of the other as if they were separate banks. The issue depart 
ment may issue notes to the extent of a fixed and invariable amount of 
Government securities held in its vaults, in round numbers $75,000,000, 
Every pound beyond this must be represented by an equivalent in gold 
held in that department. 


owed to 
a fixed sum in the 
aggregate, which is diminished constantly by various causes, the result 


As only a few private banks are all 
issue notes at all and these issues are restricted to 


is that with an enormous increase of business, there has been a slight 
decrease in the amount of bank-notes in circulation in England, except 
so far as those notes have been issued on the basis of gold coin 
actually held by the issue department of the Bank of England to a like 
amount, 


The banking department is conducted upon principles similar to 


those of any other bank of discount and deposit. But it must be ob 
served that the issue department might have millions of gold in its 


vaults, and yet the banking department be unable to meet the smallest 
check of a depositor. 


Such was in fact the condition of the bank at 
the last advices. The cash in that department is reported to be re 
duced to $150,000, a sum which any one of tifty depositors could in- 
stantly draw out. The issue department at the same time held over 
$60,000,000 in gold, not a penny of which could, under the law, be 


applied to the relief of the banking department. 


The suspension of this restriction will therefore | 


eC casliv seen to be 


|} & measure very different from suspending specie payment, but it is also 


| the only means of avoiding the latter contingency. In times of panic 
there is no other place of discount available besides the Bank of Eng- 
land, and if it should peremptorily refuse to discount on any terms, a 
majority of the bankers and merchants of England would have to 
suspend in a week’s time, 


Now, if the act of 1844 were inflexibly 
maintained, the bank would not dare to discount a bill or lend money 
upon any security whatever, or at any rate, after its reserves of cash in 
the banking department were reduced to 


a certain point. For if it 
continued to lend as it has done this month, it would have not a shil- 
ling left to pay its depositors. But if it refused thus to discount, its 
private depositors, one-third of whom would be ruined, would either 
from necessity or revenge withdraw their deposits, and thus speedily 
reduce it to a suspension not merely of cash payment, but of any kind 
of payment. When this occurred in the banking department, as it in- 
fallibly would occur if the restrictions of the charter were maintained 
to the end, is it conceivable that the issue department could avoid a 
run for gold? Would the holders of its notes believe that one side of 
the bank was solvent when the other side had gone into the Court of 
Bankruptcy ? 


It is absurd to suppose it. A run would be inevitable, 


and the suspension of specie payments upon the notes would be equally 
inevitable, since $75,000,000 of them are issued upon stocks, which at 
such a crisis would be utterly unsalable. 


It was in consequence of these considerations that the Government 
icted in 1847, 1857, and All that was done was to allow the 
banking department to relieve itself at the expense of the issue d¢ part- 
ent, by borrowing gold from the latter 


1866, 
m without diminishing the issue 
if notes, or, which is the same in effect, 
in 


issuing more notes without 


vetting more gold. The mere announcement of this permission 
stopped the panic in 1847, and the liberty given was never really used. 
People who were hoarding money in the expectation that all loans 
would soon cease, loosed their hold as soon as they found that the fet- 
ters were removed. In 1857 che bank was forced to use its privilege 
to the extent of $10,000,0Cv, In the present crisis the bank has thus 


got along without #vailing itself of the privilege offered, but has 


far 
ventured to reduce i¢: reserves to a point which leaves it at the mercy 
of its depositors, 





The policy of such a restriction must, of course, be the subject of 
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It is a source of frequent profit to those who are enor- 
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much dispute, 


* 


mously wealthy and uncommonly shrewd, inasmuch as it compels fre- 
The London 


Times, which is devoted to the cause of these immense money-lenders, 


quent advances in the rate of interest to high figures. 
steadfastly adheres to the act of 1844, and insists that it need not be 
suspended, Its arguments upon the last point are simply ludicrous. 
The Daily News is strongly opposed to the continuance of the act at 
all. 
merely to explain the nature of the action taken by the British Govern- 


Into this controversy, however, we shall not enter, our object being 


ment, and to clear up misapprehensions upon the subject. 


‘ 


NAPOLEON I. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH OF AUGUSTE BARBIER, 


BY C. P. CRANCH. 
© CorsIcan ! how lovely was thy France, 
When Messidor its shining days unrolled ! 
A steed untamed, and with rebellious glance, 
Without a curb of steel or reins of gold. 
A wild mare of a strong and rustic croup, 
Still hot and steaming with the blood of kings: 
Trampling the ancient soil—too proud to stoop— 
Free for the first time as with new-found wings. 
No hand had ever touched her with disgrace ; 
She bore no mark of insult or of blow ; 
On her large sides no man had dared to place 
Saddle or harness of a foreign foe. 
Her skin was bright—shapely her limbs and sound ; 
Her motions graceful—proud her eye and bright ; 
And when she reared aloft with sudden bound, 
Her neighing filled the nations with affright. 
But thou didst come, and, smitten by her grace, 
Lay on her flowing mane thy hands of steel, 
Impetuous Centaur! Stern was thy embrace, 
Mounting upon her back with booted heel. 
Then, as she loved the stirring battle-field, 
The beating drum, the roaring cannon’s blaze— 
The whole earth for a race-course thou didst yield, 
And war became the pastime of her days. 
Then no more rest---no nights of slumber sweet ; 
Ever the open air and labor sore ; 
To crush down human forms with trampling feet, 
And steep her legs and breast in human gore. 
For fifteen years her hard hoofs in their course 
Beat down the multitudes that crossed her path. 
For fifteen years with foaming speed and force 
She trampled on the nations in her wrath. 
At last, when, weary of a vain career, 
Tired of a course where in ambition’s lust 
The world was trod to clay, and far and near 
The nations in her pathway raised like dust,— 
Her limbs exhausted, panting—in her task 
Ready to sink at every step, she turned, 
A respite of her Corsican to ask— 
Thy tyrant will her supplication spurned : 
More closely thou didst press thy vigorous heel 
Against her side—her piercing cries were hushed. 
Within her foaming mouth the bit of steel 
More fiercely set—until her teeth were crushed. 
She rallied—but a day of battle came 
When she could bite her curb no more, but reeled 
Dying upon a bed of shot and flame, 


And crushed thee with the shock upon that field! 


CONCERNING DISINFECTANTS, 
[FIRST ARTICY.E. | 
OF the composition and nature of malarii,and miasms we are altogether 
ignorant. So far as the constitution of these malign influences is concerned, 


we know no more to-day than was known in the tiae of Aristotle. Of the 


real character, force, and disposition of the enemy w{ are uninformed ; but | 


in the matter of defence, several important items of knowledge have been 
gained by mankind. We are now not altogether powerless, as of old, to repel 
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or avoid the advancing enemy. This is evinced clearly enough by the com 
paratively mild character of the pestilences which have occurred in Europe 
in modern times as contrasted with the frightful plagues of the Middle 
Ages. 

The importance of cleanliness, both personal and civic, of temperance 
and tranquillity in resisting disease, is known and acknowledged, while the 
bad effects of filth, intemperance, excessive fatigue, and mental depression 
are equally well ascertained. The word cleanliness, in particular, here cov- 
Holding fast the while to the dictates of common sense, 
every man and every citizen would do well to consider carefully the full 


ers a wide ground. 


meaning of the term. Cleanliness, once wisely comprehended, should be 
sought after assiduously and practised conscientiously, at whatever cost of 
time, trouble, or money. 

If the practice of cleanliness could but be carried to its highest term ; if 
all actual filth were immediately washed away from our houses; if all pro- 
| spective or potential filth were immediately carted away ; and if, thanks to 
|some efficient system of ventilation, all foul, vitiated, or spent airs were re. 

moved from our presence at the instant of their formation, there would be 
| comparatively little need of disinfectants—taking the word in its ordinary 


sense. There are no more potent destroyers of unclean matter than the 
We are in no 


If we could 


great purifying agents which have been provided by nature. 


sense likely to improve upon the native earth, air, and water. 
but throw all liquid impurities into the ocean, or into some great lake or 


river, and the gaseous impurities into the air—both in such way that the 


offensive matter should quickly become mixed-with a great excess of the 


water or the air—all offence would at once cease. The same purification 


| would be effected if the filth were buried in the earth. 


But we are still 
far from attaining either of these desiderata, and hence it is that proximate 


and artificial processes of disinfection are resorted to and esteemed by the 


If we ventilate—in the narrow sense which attaches to the act 


public. 
to-day—there must still be provided some chemical system of absolutely de 
stroying the noxious gases, lest they re-enter upon us or afflict our neighbor, 
If we bury without taking heed that an adequate quantity of earth be used- 
then again the chemist is looked to for something which shall gloss over the 
slighted work. After the river or tide-way has become lined with banks of 
sewage-deposit, as was recently the case with the Thames, at London, then 


of a certainty, with the advent of a hot summer, or of any epidemic disease, 
the whole question of disinfectants will come up for renewed consideration. 


Of late years our knowledge of disinfectants has been considerably in 


creased, both by the discovery of new particulars—as in some of the 


clearer conceptions of the import of several of the old empirical practices 


methods of obtaining and applying ozone—and by the introduction of 


Three tendencies of the later scientific work upon this subject are to be no 
ticed: first, to classify known empirical methods ; second, to give a just theo 
retical explanation of the efficacy and mode of action of these old, and in 
fact of all, methods of disinfection ; third, to make widely known among 


the people both the theory and practice of methods which have heretofore 





been only locally, imperfectly, or superstitiously applied. 
| be illustrated by two or three examples. 
| Thus in the case of tar, the antiseptic power of this substance has been 


These points may 


| known, more or fess clearly, ever since the Egyptian dead were swathed in 
tarred cloths ; and that knowledge of this sort does not die out from among 
men may be seen in the accounts of pestilences in the cities of hot climates. 
At New Orleans, for example, the wrapping of infectious corpses in tarred 
That the odor of 
tar is esteemed “ healthy” by the masses need not be said, and in like man- 
ner we all agree with the popular dictum that pine forests are generally free 
from malaria. Even the London gas companies have a notion, in which 
there may be a germ of truth, that the purlieus of their works are, as a 
general thing, remarkably free from the ravages of epidemic disease. The 
preservation of fish and of flesh by smoking is another familiar practice. 


sheets before burial has long been a common expedient. 





| The antiseptic properties of some of the constituents of tar, as creosote and 
carbolic acid, have gradually been made out ; and stress has been laid upon 
| the disengagement of ozone which attends the oxidation of these bodi: 

and their congeners. But it is only recently that chemists have been accus 
jtomed to group together these scattered items of knowledge, or to look 
upon them as related one to the other. Renewed attention was directed to 
| the value of tar as a disinfectant, some six or eight years since, by a French 
man named Corne, who proposed to employ a mixture of coal-tar and plas 
ter of Paris as a universal disinfectant. This proposal occasioned much 
comment at the time, and was examined and criticised upon every hand. 
It has doubtless led toa much clearer appreciation of the purifying power 
of tar than had previously been had. The method of Corne, be it mentioned 


in passing, consisted merely in mixing tar with so much plaster of Paris, or 
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dry earth that the mixture could be handled as a dry, non-adhesive powder, | young man to marry, to whom he will give about thesame amount; how he 
, fit to be scattered freely anywhere. goes and sees this father, and discusses the match with him; how snugly and 


As a second illustration we take chareoal. The purifying properties of | carefully the money matters are all arranged before the young people are 
this substance ve long be vag ts effect is, in fact, identi- | brought together; how, when they are brought together, the . ve fill 
cal in kind, though greater i “wrree, the soil, which as every | receives her fut with downcast eyes, and converses decorously with him, 


one knows, possesses a r by] absorbing offensive matters. | or walks in the garden with him in the presence of her mother ; and how at 


It is only in comparatively recent times, however, that anything definite he last she goes 


to the marie and the church with him, and takes him accord 


been known of the manner i -hich the e ‘ts. The first step towards | ing to the contract for better or for worse, without ever having exchanged 
an explanation it was the discovery he faet that charcoal and other | two syllables with him, except in the hearing of a third person. If we are to 
yorous bodies have the power suck in and absorb gases as a sponge does | believe French novels, the mass of these matches do not turn out well ; and 
} l l 


water. Subsequently, years after the foregoing fact had become familiar, it} perhaps they do not turn out what we, with our ideas of what the relation 
was noticed by the English chemist, Stenhouse, that the disinfecting power | of husband and wife ought to be, would consider well. But we doubt very 
of porous materials, such as charcoal and earth, depends not merely upon | much whether there is as much positive domestic unhappiness in France as 


the mechanical ability of these materials to absorb offensive gases, but also, | in either England or America. Frenchmen and Frenchwomen have a respect 
and mainly, upon the‘fact that the absorbed gases ure chemically destroyed | for the eovrenances which makes mere vulgar bickering rare, and then social 


within the pores by the condensed oxygen which has previously been su ‘ked | usage has with them made the marriage contract so intensely efei? that 
into these spaces from the air. Under ordinary circumstances, while in probably less is expected of the married state by both young men and young 
contact with the air, the pores of charcoal, of earth, and of similar porous | women than amongst us, and there is, consequently, less disappointment 
substances, are of course always charged with oxygen, by virtue of their ab The courtship of M. de la Ferronnays and of Mlle. d’Alopeus is rende 


sorptive power. Whenever, therefore, any new gas is taken in an 1 foreed into | still more singular and interesting from the fact that it was not on 


intimate contact with this oxygen, it is precisely as if the new comer had first | on leep affection and the free choice of the parties, but was marked through 


bag . i ; , 7 . } t palicion sling » la Ferronnave ea } 

been carefully collected and then subjected to the action of some corrosive | out by the deepest religious feeling. M.de la Ferronnays was an ardent 
chemical agent. A host of foul and offensive gases can in this way be | Catholic—one of the most intimate friends of Montalembert in those early 
burned up and annihilated. It should be always remembered that the char | days when something very like a revival was running through the Cat 


holie 
nou 


coal constantly draws in to destruction the offensive matters about it; and, | you ’ France ; when Lacordaire was preaching and Lamennais was 
conversely, the volatile constituents of coal-tar seek out and attack their} writing, and when it seemed to many devoted men that progress and reform 
enemy, the noxious eflluvia. Herein the charcoal and the tar manifestly | might still find in the Church their most powerful ally. The ng people 


is | 


possess advantages over non-volatile agents o the one hand, or those devoid | appear to have first met at Rome in 1830, where M. de la Fert mnays (pere) 


of porosity on the other. was French ambassador, ¢ he first indication Albert gave of his feeling 
Besides explaining the modus operandi of the porous disinfectants, } owards the young ue earnestness with which he wished that she 
+1] ) . ‘ 


house’s discovery is interesting in that it brings this entire class « ib. | could be induced to tur holie. In fact, in his efforts for her conversion, 


stances into harmonious relations with the chemical agents proper. That | his affection, down to the hour of his death, seems to have found its highest 
the efficiency of the latter depends, as a general rule, upon their oxidizing <pression. One of the exclamations which she records in her j urnal. as 


power, is a fact which is every day becoming clearer. As the connection be- | tered by him one day on meeting her—‘ I am so happy this morning: | 
t] 


tween the various systems of artificial disinfection is thus gradually made | Have taken the communion, and I love you!”—is a curious indication of the 
out, we arrive at a more jus appre ciation of the processes of purill ‘ation | Vein of religious fervor which ran through the more earthly passion 
which prevail in nature. t is now more clearly apparent than ever before Some of 
that oxidation is the natural megpod. In nature, when filth is absorbed by | struggles show that the hardest and keenest of all were those in which he 

he atmosphere by the force | fou rht against the tendency which he naturally enough found growing in 


+ 


the passages in his journal in which he records his own mental 


the earth, washed away by rain, or mixed with t 


* s : : hi 2 ti; > , > nlariza ta lava if . stadia. seals o} 
of the wind, it is destroyed not by virtue of mere dilution, but by being | him, as time wore on, to secularize his love, if we may use the expression 
gradually brought into contact with active oxygen. As was just now said, | and seek “ the beloved object” for hersel he Catholic or Protestant, 


our artificial processes are, as a rule, valuable in proportion as they can | heretic or infidel 


quickly effect a similar result. We fail, however, in t —that whereas in “Oh, how lor ‘since I went to the 
nature the putrescible matter is carried away to meet ox) i le course | © BEE every few minutes to pri for . Oh, my God, when I 
isked for her conversion, even at the cost of my lif 

e 


ost of f 
was it at the cost of the happiness of loving the 


and of my happiness, 
Lord, grant that in sav 


ae ng her I do not lose myselt! Take from me all joys but the love of what is 
negligence, has been allowed to pass into the putrescent condition zood. This may I never cease to feel. . . . Rekindle in my heart the 
lire of thy divine love! Purify the sentiment which is now my life!” 


without special oversight, we are compelled in artificial disinfection to bring 


oxygen in comparatively large quantity to the matter which, through our 
~<e 
A FRENCH LOVE-STORY. 


. , - ° . 4 . ~~ 1 mr ’ >} . cA 
THe “ Revue des Deux Mondes has just brought to light a littie DOOK ind somewhat analytics ] The centleman prayed, h yped in his journal, and 


printed in Paris for private circulation, only a hundred copies in all, entitled | poured forth his doubts and misgivings in long letters to his 


He went through a long period of privation and agony before he had the 


ull assurance that his love was reciprocated. The lady was calm, doubtful 


= t 


friend, Count 
“Histoire d'un Amour Chrétien.” It contains simply the story of the loves] Montalembert. One day she lent him her journal, so that he might get 


a 


of a young Frenchman, M. Albert de la Ferronnays, of good Legitimist and | some idea of the kind of person she really was, but with certain pages at 
Catholic family, and Mlle. Alexandrine d’Alopeus, the daughter of a Swe- | the end sealed, or pasted down, as forbidden ground. He broke through the 
dish gentleman in the Russian service, and for a long time minister of that | barrier, read the whole, and found amongst some pages of selt examination 
Government at Berlin, and of a French mother. Itis told in their own jour. | the delightful words, “ Je erois que jaime Albert.” le was so transported by 
nals, from which a sister of the lady, Mrs. Craven, las shaken the dust oi | this that he confessed his own perfidy, and received such a look ~ } langed 
thirty years, and put them into the hands of the friends of the family. The] him in shame and despair. He wrote t mntalembert, telling him all, and 
story is a real romance, in many of its features thoroughly French, but on | describing his offence in terms w rthy the unpardonable sin. “The mo- 
the whole so very un-French, or rather so very unlike what we are in the} ment,” he said, “that I saw my treacly ty was frightful. There was con- 
habit of considering French, that it is interesting, if only as a study of man-] tempt in her eyes. Hell could not have caused me greater suffering.” Mon- 
ners. We are all of us so familiar, either through books or plays, or through | talembert had some difficulty in persuading him that crimes of this kind 


actual experience of French life, with the ordinary course of French match t i that stHl hope for peace. The 
making, and so little prepared to find in it either much passion or muc! lf forgave him before long, and he te his friend with in- 
sentiment, that when we read of a young couple of good position, who have | «ffable satisfacti “ At last my fault is for : she no longer bears me 
managed, in spite of the “ convenances,’ and if not with the approval, at | a 1aving discovered her secret. say nothing of how I feel. 
least without any very strong opposition on the part of their parents, to fall | You can guess it.” We doubt if he could. 

violently in love, and to stay in love through three or four years of trial and Not long after he went'to still greater lengths, showing how rapidly 


difficulty, and finally to marry in complete indifference to fortune, we are | young men who have once entered on a course of sin get hardened. He kissed 
apt to rub our eyes incredulously. We have ali heard of what happens | Mlle. Alopeus. How this happened we must allow mademoiselle to tell, 


when the French “ jeune fille” becomes of a marriageable age, and has a | herse f 
dot ; how the parents decide when the time has come to find her a husband * My mother was dining at Count Stakelberg’s, and Albert’s parents also 


how the father thinks of some other father, of his acquaintance, who has aj I was allowed to dine with Fernand, Albert, and their four sisters, This 
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was amusing. After dinner Pauline and Eugenie had their toilettes to 
make,and wentto their room. The two little sisters began to play together 
at the piano; so that Fernand, Albert’s brother, might be said to be the only 
person with Albert and me. He found this a little awkward, pretended to 
yo to sleep, and laughingly covered his face with his pocket handkerchief. 
After some time (Albert and I had been talking near the mantelpiece) I 
wanted to go away, as I thought it hardly proper that I should remain 
alone with my friends’ brothers and their little sisters ; but I lingered, una- 
ble to make up my mind to go, when Albert slightly touched my forehead 
with his lips, but very rapidly. I was vexed, and, without saying a word, 
gravely took my shawl and went down stairs. 

“ Alone in my own room, I could only think, and what to think I hardly 
knew. I certainly was annoyed, and it seemed to me that our delightful 
existence had changed its aspect, and to his disadvantage. I was no longer 
quite sure of loving him so much, and I hoped he would not come down 
until mamma had come in, or until some third person was present. Malte 
came, and soon after Albert, with a very sorrowful air. As soon as he 
could, he told me that I had distressed him by my look. He appeared peni- 
tent, and did not try to excuse himself; but his eloguence iwas so great, he 
spoke so well, that the cloud completely passed away from my mind.” 


M. Albert was evidently not only a sinner, but a specious, artful sinner. 

Things had now come to such a pass that some decision had to be reached 
by the parents as to whether the lovers were to be married or not. These 
ladies and gentlemen, with true continental suspicion as to the depth of young 
people’s love, insisted on a two years’ separation as a final test of the dura- 
bility of the attachment. The lovers assented, and heroically determined 
to make the test still severer by breaking off all communication during that 
period, and during the whole of it wrote but one lettereach. Albert, always 
delicate, then fell sick and lingered for some weeks on the edge of the grave. 
When he recovered it was evident, no one doubted any longer, that they 
were meant for each other. But M. Alopeus was dead. Madame was 
“ worldly,” and was herself going to marry a Russian prince rejoicing in 
the euphonious name of Lapoukhyn, and was opposed to her daughter's 
marrying anybody who, like Albert, had neither fortune nor career, but had 
delicate lungs. Alexandrine, too, was one of the maids of honor to the Em 
press of Russia, who, it was feared, would never consent to her marrying a 
Frenchman, Nicholas at that time holding all Frenchmen in abomination. 
Then there was an old friend of the family, Mlle. Catiche, who had dreamed of 
very brilliant alliances for Alexandrine, and mourned daily over the prospect 
of seeing her thrown away ona man who was neither a general of division nor 
While tormented in this way, Alexandrine in- 
From the pen of an 


a minister plenipotentiary. 
dited in her diary the following bit of philosophy. 
American girl it would seem commonplace enough, but from the pen of a 
girl born and bred in European diplomatic circles there is something in it 
strangely mature ; it is a real outburst of mutiny : 


“T have been sometimes curious to know if there will be ‘careers’ in 
heaven ; if generals and ministers will there be held in greater consideration 
than people who have made no noise in the world. ‘Career!’ the 
very word has become intolerable to me. Mademoiselle, when you 
have met some one who in your judgment will please you, do not, before 
allowing him to charm you too far, intorm yourself as to his religion or his 
principles ; as long as he has not stolen or committed crime you may be 
satisfied. Banish all too lofty or ridiculous expectations ; find out if he ean 
give you all your life, and give your children after, more than the superfluity 
necessary to secure you all the comforts of life. If you can make sure of 
this point, the most essential of all, marry him without fear; you will be 
happy. But if he whom you are disposed to love has just enough to live on, 
and yeu bear romantic people tell you that the woman who marries him 
will be to be envied ; that the solidity of his character is such as to assure 
you that his life will be pure; that his religious principles will never be 
shaken ; that his modest tastes will never betray him into extravagance ; 
do not listen to talk so era/té, so wild, so wanting in knowledge of the 
world.” 


They were married at last, in 1833, at Naples. Her mother would not 
let her wear at the wedding her pearl necklace, because pearls meant tears ; 
so she wore a diamond cross given her by Albert ; “cross of love,” the bride 
wrote, “ given by love—and which since then has seemed to me so significa 


tive.” The cross was no less ominous than the necklace. In ten days after 
the ceremony Albert had a hemorrhage of the lungs, and the remaining 
two years of their married life they spent wandering about from place to 
place, vainly seeking a peace that was to come no more. Those were the 
only ten days during which Madame de la Ferronnays was not haunted by 
the prospect of her husband's death. Some UVappy weeks they had at Pisa 


with Montalembert, who read them in the tvenings chapters of his forth 


coming “ Life of St. Elizabeth of Hungary,” in the intervals of Madame de 
la Ferronnays’ music; but this was soon over, and the night darkened slowly 


down. Madame de la Ferronnays continued to write to him as their “ dear 
Montal,” pouring forth her hopes and fears day by day. 


was left her to do but to prepare with fortitude for the great catastrophe. 


At Venice she transformed herself completely into her husband’s nurse 
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never left his room, to-k entire charge of him, dressed “ like a cook ” or a 
chambermaid, as she wrote to her sisters, and led the life of one; told her * 
“dear Montal” “that he would laugh if he saw her surrounded by potatoes, 


candles, and rice.” 

At last, as a supreme act of devotion, she fulfilled her husband’s dearest 
wish by becoming a Catholic, and took the communion with him a few days 
before his death. Her journal during the last days of the long agony is 
inexpressibly touching, and so is the prayer with which it closes, written 
eight days after all was over: 

“ My God, put not asunder that which thou hast thyself united! Forget 
me not, my God, my Father, and pardon my boldness! Remember us who 
always remembered thee! Remember that not even one love-letter ever 
passed between us in which thy name was not pronounced and thy blessing 
invoked! Remember how often we have joined in our prayers to thee! 
Remember how constantly we have desired that our love might be eternal !”’ 

She followed her husband in a very few years. 


a ——— 


DECENCY AND DIVORCE. 

WE are threatened in New York with another divorce trial which prom 
ises, if all that the lawyers say about it be true, to be tolerabiy disgusting 
That the proceedings will be faithfully reported and eagerly read there can 
be no doubt, and that it is a horrible misfortune for any community to have 
such stuff served up for its perusal every morning at breakfast, is also un 
An effort has been made to have the case to which we allude 
but the judge has refused the 


questionable. 
submitted to a referee and heard privately ; 
motion, we will not say properly, but perhaps excusably, and it will be 
heard in open court. The fact is that divorces by collusion have become 
terribly common, and this collusion has been facilitated by the practice of 
| having these cases tried in a lawyer's oflice, without one of the guarantees 
for justice and fair dealing and propriety which have been found necessary 
even for the preservation of judicial purity. The theory on which our pro 
cedure in divorce cases is framed is, that in every one of them there is one 
that the innocent party wants to be formally 


guilty and one innocent party ; 
the 


released from a contract which the other has virtually broken, but that 
guilty party wants to have it continued, and will feel terribly afflicted if it 
We need hardly say that this is in perhaps four cases out of 
The guilty party, is in at least this proportion of in. 


is abrogated. 
| ten a fulse theory. 
| stances just as glad to get rid of the tie as the other, and does all in his or 
her power to facilitate the proceedings. In this State the offender is supposed 
to be punished by being forbidden to re-marry; but this prohibition is about as 
| effective as an attempt to starve a man by forbidding him to eat lobsters 
He has only to go into another State with the partner of his 
In fact, 


would be. 
guilt, or any other woman, in order to marry as soon as he pleases. 
no matter what care any State may exercise in the preparation of its mar 
riage laws, they may be, and are, practically nullified by the careless legisla 
tion of its next neighbors. As long as the Western States look on the mar 
| riage contract, as many of them seem to do, as merely a device for legiti 
Kastern States will do 


mizing children, nothing that can be done in the 


much to raise or keep the popular estimate of its sanctity. Judging from 
the divorce returns of many of the former, marriage in them is in a fair way 
of becoming merely temporary cohabitation, dependent for its duration on 
the whim or caprice of either party. We are not here advocating greater 
| restriction in divorce or laying down any rules as to the grounds on which 
divorces ought to be granted, but we think the slovenly haste with which 
the courts grant them is scandalous and pernicious to the best interests of 
society. The tendency in this State, as well as elsewhere, has been to treat 
the whole matter of divorce as one which only concerned the parties in each 
case. The 


family is the bond which keeps the state together, and every man and 


But society has the strongest interest in all conjugal differences. 


woman in the community has the strongest interest in having every hus- 
band and wife compelled to live together as long as they can possibly stand 
it, without injury to health or morals, and in seeing that separations are 
not granted so as to promote vice. In fact, we want a general marriage law 
for the whole Union, just as much and more than we need a general system 
» be married and all 


of coinage. All American men and women ought t 


American children be born under the same law. 


Correspondence. 
VERMONT AND HER SENATORS. 
To THE Epttor oF Tue Nation: 
The Legislature of Vermont will have to make choice at its next sessior 
of two senators of the United States. It will not be difficult to find among 
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the able citizens of that patriotic State men well fitted to maintain the BLELOCK & CO 
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principles to which Vermont is pledged, and to do her honor in the national LIFE AND CampatGns or Lrevt.-Gen, THomas J. Jackson. Prof. 8. L. Dabney, D.D 
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will be a public misfortune i 
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her senators. The Hon. George P. Marsh has long had a national reputa 
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tion. Asa statesman, a diplomatist, and a scholar, it is needless to say that BARTER & PROTHN 
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among us than h To the most accurate, varied, and profound learning he | yyy pory pints. Mustrated by “a fn pas , ' & 

- _ . ‘ aie : Ga n.) nual subseriptior ' 
unites the wisdom derived from long experience of men and affairs in many Annual subserij $1 
lands. His acquaintance with the political history of the United States is M. W. DODD 
such as few men possess ; and his devotion to those principles which are at) ™! Sag al co MAasiED Liye Oo” Many Fowsis, arranwaape Mierenes i , 
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| ervi f Mr. Marsh as member of the House of Representative GOULD & LINCOLN 
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amen! lished able diplomatist 
by a mor ace mplishe 1 and able diplomatist. CARLETON 
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FOR TRAVELLING AND THE COUNTRY. 
THE LATEST TAUCHNITZ BOOKS. 


CENTS PER VOLUME 


2 vols 


Pricer, 7 
George Lawrence, 


SANS MERCI 


AGNES. Mrs. Oliphant. 2 vols 
FAITH UNWIN'S ORDEAL. Miss Craik. 1 vol 
MADAME FONTENOY Mile. Mori.” 1 vol 





LEIGHTON COUR Il 
A complete list of the Tauchnitz collection 
otherwise 
LEYPOLDT & HOLT, 
American Agents for the Tauchnitz collection, 
$51 BrooME STREET, NEw York. 


furnished on application, 1 


LEYPOLDT & HOLT have just published, in beautiful editions, 
MEMOIRS OF A GOOD-FOR-NOTHING. 
By Joseru von E1rcuenvore, 
Translated by CHaries G. LELAND. $1 T5. 
LAWS OF SHORT WHIST. 
Edited by J. L. BALDWIN 
rhe standard adopted by the London Clubs. 


Messrs 


Just Published. 


THE UNITED STATES DURING THE WAR. 


By Aveuste LAvGEL. 8vo, $3 75. 
THE MATERIALISM OF THE PRESENT DAY. 


sy PAUL JANET. 12mo, $1 50. 





PHILOSOPHY OF 
By H. Taine. 12mo, $1 50. 
BAILLIERE BROS., Pvs.isuers, 


520 Broadway, New York. 


THE ART. 


PINANCIAL REVIEW. 


NATION OFFICE, Thursday, } 
May 31, 1866. j 


Tue news by the Persia has had the effect of stiffening gold 


] x 
ana cx 


change, as the Liverpool cotton market continues to exhibit weakness. Gold 


rose on the receipt of the news to 139. Today, at 3 P.M., it stands at 120 
Exchange was in better demand for the Java. Sight sterling sold at 111, and 
a large business was done in francs. Sixty-day bills are not wanted, as the 


stringent money market in London would render it difficult to negotiate 
them. The Jara and other steamers yesterday took out $3,191,400, and 


perhaps $5,000,000 will go on Saturday. The Government is no longer a 


aeller of gold, and it is said that some Congressional limit will be set to its 
operations in this field hereafter. The money market is relapsing into the 
condition of ease which prevailed before the recent gold sales. Six is be 
for call loans. The Secretary of the Treasury reports that 
paper circulation afloat is $930,808,471, of which $269,403 


With so 


no commencement of contraction 


coming the ru 
amount of 
National 


afloat, and 


the 
OW} is Bank currency. enormous a volume of pap 


money inaugurated, money 


cannot but be cheap, and prices can hardly fail to rule high. 
The stock market has been greatly excited of late, partly by a le avy 


fall in Erie and partly by active fluctuations in Governments. Erie, which 


sold a few days since at 74, was done on Monday evening at 573, and has 


since fluctuated between fhat figure and 62. Facts which have been more 


than once stated in this column have at length been publicly acknowledged. 
The company is practically bankrupt. To kee 
Mr. Daniel Drew, $3,000,000 on the se 


‘» the wolf from the door, it 


has borrowed of its leading director 
eurity of $5,000,000 of convertible bonds and $2,800,000 of common stock. 
Uuless its cirgumstances improve suddenly and largely, the loan cannot be 


paid, and when it matures, if not before, the concern will once more pass 


into the hands of a receiver. Of course, all hope of a summer dividend is 
abandoned. Simultaneously with this heavy decline in Erie, the Prairie du 
Chien clique has forced up the price of New York Central to 98. It seems 
doubtful whether this company will pay the summer dividend. It is prob 
able that the bulls are operating more on the presumed existence of a large 
short interest than on intrinsic values. The corner in Pittsburg appears to 
have collapsed without the least excitement. The price was run up by the 
clique to 101, but at the price nobody wanted to buy. There were no shorts, 


seems, who were obliged to cover, and in the course of a couple of hours 


ce fell to 873, and this morning to 85}. The clique own all the stock, 
and seem to have but little prospect of finding a market for it. In other 


stocks there is no change of moment. 


The Nation. 
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The following table will show the course of the stock, gold, exchange 
: ge, 


and money markets since our last issue: 





May 24. May 28. May 31. Advance. Decline, 

United States Sixes of 18s1.. 108 4 10% 100 i 
5-20 Bonds, old.. ee . 100% 102 102 ; 
5-20 Bonds of 1865 1011 102 102 
10-40 Bonds.... ata % . -- Of 5 0575 ly 
7.30 Notes, second series. ‘ . 101 102 li 34 
New York Central... oo. 93K O68 OS 2 
Erie Railway , wdaiieay) Me 62% Gg pee 2 
Hudson River : 111 113 115 
Reading Railroad.... 109 111 109°, 1 
Michigan Southern ....... senece OOM iS3¢ SD | 2% 
Cleveland and Pittsburgh thy "5 i 11 
Chicago and North-western . 27 28 2 

Preferred... 57 58 5 
Chicago and Rock Island....... .- 903 93¢ ot 'g 
P., Fort Wayne, and Chicago. ... - HY 9s 9 
eee Seer thts Sele rere 574 5o 593; ; 
Cumberland ......... <ace “Se 1 )¢ 15 
Mariposa eniee apeiieae ae 12 
American Gold . P ‘ 130g 130 
Bankers’ Bills on London ............ 1092 100g 
Call Loans .......... ph iia ad 7 7 6 1 


HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
; OF NEW YORK, 
OFFICE, 135 BROADWAY. 
$2,000,000 00 
3,598,674 14 
153,746 24 


Cash Capital, - -* * *- = = 
Assets, ist Jan., 1866, - - - » 
Liabilities, ._ ee «& 2% << 


FIRE, 
MARINE, 
and 
INLAND 
INSURANCE. 
Agencies at all important points throughout the United States, 
CHAS. J. MARTIN, PRESIDENT. 
A. F. WILMARTH, Vick-PRESIDENT. 
JOUN McGEE, Secretary. 
J. LH. WASHBURN, Assistant Secretary, 
IMPORTANT PLANS OF LIFE INSURANCE. 


AND 


NEW 


UNION MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


New York Orrice, 151 Broapway. 


ASSETS, over - : - $1,500,000 
RecEmpts for the year, over . ° 700,000 
DivIDEND paid during the present fiscal year - 69,160 
Toral DIVIDENDs paid - 119.000 
ToraL Lossks paid - - . - 944 042 


FEATURES-—NEW TABLES 


’ 
ENDOW MENT, payable at about 
death only. We 
and ORIGINAL 


In case payments are discontinued, after two premiums have been 


By which all Poticies are NON-FORFEITING and 
he same cost as ordinary Life and Ten-Payment Policies payable at 
call special attention to these Tables as exceedingly attractive 
e UNION, 
paid, the Company contract to pay, AT DEATH or the SPECIFIED AGE, an amount 
in proportion to the number of premiums paid. 

The Percentage system of Dividends used by this Company affords greater prote: 


tion to the family than any other plan, as in event of an early death the amount of 


poli yy} 1id 


is twice that paid by all cash Companies with the same cash outlay of pre- 
miums. 
The 
Liberality 
We refer 
for 1864 and 1865 as an evidence of the Safety, Reliability, and Unparalleled Success of 


rreatest possible liberality in assisting parties to keep their Policies in force. 
ind promptitude in the settlement of claims. 
to the Massachusetts aud New York Insurance Commissioners’ Reports 


the Union Mutual, 
J. W. & H. JUDD, GENERAL AGENTS. 


«@™ Active and efficient Aczents wanted. Apply as above. 
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1866. 
NTY-THIRD ANNUAL 
OF THE 
M U T U 
INSURANCE 
OF NEW YORK, 


TWE REPORT 

A L 

LIFE COMPANY | 
For the year ending January 31, 1866. | 

FREDERICK 8S. WINSTON, PRESIDENT. 

OFFICE, 

146 


Corner of Liberty Street. 


144 AND BROADWAY, 


Casu Assets, Fes. 1, 1866: | 


4,885,278 88. 


$ | 


Number of Policies issued in 1865, 8,600, ensuring $31,894,407 00 





25,7 


3,413,933 00 


i 7.830,925 92 


In force February 1, 1866, 97 Policies, ensuring 


Dividend Addition to same, 


$91,244,858 92 | 


STATEMENT FOR 


JANUARY 31 


YEAR. 
, 1866. 


The Net Assets, F 1865, $11,799,414 68 


*bruary 1, 
DURING THE 


RECEIPTS YEAR. 


For premiums and policy fees: 








Original on new policies $1,154,066 94 
Renewals . 1,818,654 82 
War extras and annuit! es 15,428 64—$2,988,150 40 
Interest: 
On bonds and mortgages. 
U.S. Stocks 
Premium on gold 809,082 06 
Rent. 55,833 34—$3,853,065 SO 


Total $15,652,480 4s 


Disbursements as follows: 


Paid claims by death and additions to same $712,823 71 
Paid matured Endowment Policies and ndditi ons ** 20.999 52 
Paid post-mortem Dividends, Dividends surrendered, 
and reduction of Premium 58.730 87 
Paid surrendered Policies LW.601 40 
Paid Annuities 10,242 55 
Paid Taxes 38,076 52 
Paid Expenses, including Exchange, Postage, Advertis 
ing, Medical Examinations, Salaries, Printing, Sta- 
tionery, and sundry office expenses 174,310 94 
Paid Commissions, and for purchase of Commissions 
accruing en future premiums 334,255 12 1,540,130 63 | 
Mae CAs AGGWEE, GAM: Bi, 1OGG ec biiscsceddsesivcsccs $i $112,549 85 


Invested as follows: 
Cash on hand and in Bank 
Sonds and Mortg 
United States Stocks (Cost) 
Real Estate 
Balance due by 
Add: 
Interest accrued, but not due.. 


Interest due and unpaid 
Deferred Premiums and Premiums due, 


$1,475,899 &% 
7,348,622 36 
4,468,921 25 
782.07 3 
36,599 1 


aves 


Agents ~~ $14,112,349 & 


$112,000 00 
5,084 73 


but not 


yet 





received 655,544 30— %72,929 03 
ne Be Ca OE Ti ib 50. hh 0'86 ea deeenuces 
INCREASE IN NET CASH ASSETS FOR THE 
THE GROSS ASSETS OF THE COMPANY ARE THUS 


APPROPRIATED: 


Reserve to re-ensure outstanding ves ies, including dividend additions 
to same oe ° 

Claims ascertaine d and unpaid (not due).. 

Dividend additions to same , 

Post-mortem dividends (uncalled for). 

Premiums paid in advance 


cenneees $11,503,996 03 
isin ‘ ‘ 122,75) (0) 
aa ‘= 23,497 64 
29.931 73 
11,065 4s 


Undivided Surplus (excluding a marg rin on the above Reserve of over 
GL MIG RGD). 60.0 0sescece rere Tee “ Sonos ‘ 218,t49 42 
Cat et 2 i mmr A 


Gross Assets, Feb. 1, 1866, as above.. - $14,895,278 8s 


N.B.—The reserve to re-ensure outstanding policies and additions ($11,503,996 03 
as above, includes a margin of $1,000,000 over and above the net values, at four per cent 
interest, so that the total undivided surplus exceeds $1,200,000. 

This Company is PURELY MUTUAL, all surplus belonging exclusively to the assured. 


Its CASH ASSETS ARE. . -$14,885,278 88 
Invested in Bonds eon mania in the State of New Sets: WORTH DOUBLE THE | 


The Nation. 


|MORRIS FIRE 
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State of New York; United 


AMOUNT LOANED; 
States Stock. 
No Premium Notes or Personal Securities are taken or held 


Office Real Estate; Bonds of the 





Dividends are declared ANNUALLY, and may be used as CasH in payment of 
premium, or to increase the amount of insurance. : 
Policies issued so that the premiums paid will purchase a fixed amount of 
surance, non-forfeitable, without further payment of premium 
olicies are bought by the Company at fair and equitable rates. 
LIFE, ENDOWMENT, SURVIVORSHIP ANNUITY, and all other approved Policies 


are issued by this Company. 


BOARD OF TRI 


FREDERICK 8. WINSTON, 
JOHN V, L. PRUY? 
WILLIAM MOORE, 
ROBERT H. McCURDY, 
ISAAC GREEN PEARSON, 
WILLIAM BETTS, 


STEES. 


HENRY A. SMYTHE, 
DAVID HOADLEY, 
WILLIAM V. BRADY, 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, 
GEORGE 8. COR, 
WILLIAM K. STRONG, 


JOHN P. YELVERTON, ALEX. W. BRADFORD, 
SAMUEL M. CORNELL, WILLIAM M. VERMILYE, 
LUCIUS ROBINSON, JOHN E. DEVELIN 


W. SMITH BROWN, 
ALFRED EDWARDS, 
JOHN WADSWORTH, 


WILLIAM A : 
SEYMOUR L. HUSTED, 
MARTIN BATES, 


EZRA WHEELER, WELLINGTON CLAPP, 
SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, OLIVER H. PALMER, 
WILLIAM H. POPHAM, ALONZO CHILD 

JOHN M. STUART, HENPY E. DAVIES, 
SAMUEL E. SPROULLS, RICHARD A. McCURDY, 


RICHARD PATRICK, FRANCIS SKIDDY 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, Vice-Presipentr 

ISAAC ABBATT, Dialectica sae SHEPPARD HOMANS 

THEO. W. MORRIS, ( SECRETARIES. actuasr. 
FRED. M. WINSTON, Casuter. 


WILLIAM BETTS, LL.D 





Hon. LUCIUS ROBINSON, 4 Covunszt. 
; Hon. ALEX. W. BRADFORD, }§ 
MINTURN POST, M.D., MeEpIcAL Exay 

ISAAC L. KIP, M_D., warner 

F. RATCHFURD STARR, General Agent for the States of Pennsylvania and Delaware 

; ; ; PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 

H. B. MERRELL, General Agent for the States of Michigan, Indiana. I 8, lowa 

Wisconsin, and Minnesota Detroit, Mu u 

HALE REMINGTON, Ger gent for the New England States, Faun Riven. Mass. 

JNO. G. JENNINGS, Gener ent for the State of Ohio, CLEVELAND, Oo. 

JNO, T. CHRISTIE, General Agent for Central Ni wl Troy, N. Y. 

STEPHEN PARKS, General Agent for Wester: w York, present address . 

rroy, N. Y. 

JAMES A. RHUDES, General Agent for South« New York i's . 

157 BRoapway, wk OR 

. F. BRESEE, General Agent for the State of Virginia, Ricum ; vA. 

L. SPENCER GOBLE, General Agent for the Stat “of New Jersey, Newark. No. 

H, 8S. HOMANS, General Agent for the State of California San FRANcIs¢ 0, CAL, 

TUE MEDICAL EXAMINERS OF THE COMPANY ARE AT THE OFFICE 1 AIL.Y 


FROM 10 A.M. TO 3 P.M. 


THE FOURTH NATIONAL BANK 


HAVE REMOVED TO THEIR NEW 
BANKING ROOM, 
Nassau STREET, NORTHEAST INE Pine Sti 
Opposite United States Treasury 
GOVERNMENT SECURITIES 
At all times « nd at lowes ces 


THE 
AND INLAND iNSURANCE COMPANY, 
"MBLAN BUILDING, 1 NASSAU STREET 
JUNE 1, 18 
AUTHORIZED CAPITA., 
CASH CAPITAL, pain 1, 


COLI 


$5,000,000. 
AND SURPLUS, $885,040 57. 





POLICIES OF INSURANCE 


Issued on the 


AGAINST LOSS OR DAMAGE BY FIRE 

most Favorable Terms. 
EDWARD A. STANSBURY, 
ABRAM M. KIRBY, Vice 


President 


Preside 


ELLIS R. THOMAS, Secretary 


NIAGARA FIRE INSURANCE CO, 


OFFICE, 12 WALL STREET. 
CasH CAPITAL INCREASED TO $1,000,000 
SuRPLUS, JAN. 1, 1865, - - - - - 275,253 


Losses equitably adjusted and promptly paid. 
CHARTERED 1850. 
8 ividends paid in fourteen years, 24S per cent. 
Cash Dividends paid in fourteen years, 24 t 


JONATHAN D. STEELE, President. 
P. NOTMAN, Secretary 


Insurance Scrip. 
WILLIAM C. CILMAN, 
46 Pine Street, New York, 
BUYS AND SELLS INSURANCE SCRIP, 
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DEMULCENT SOAP, 
FOR CHAPPED AND TENDER HANDS, 
FOR TOILET AND BATH USE. 


The Nation. 


SPRING CLOTHING! 
Spring Clothing!! 

FOR 

MEN AND 

Garments made 

GENTS’ FURNISHING 

Etc., 


BOYS. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY to order 


J. ©. HULL’S SON, 
32 PARK ROW, N. Y. 


GOODS, 
Etc., 


Upwards of 100 styles of Toilet and Staple Soaps. Forsale AT 


FREEMAN & BURR’S 


One Price Clothing Warchouse, 


by all Dealers, 


OAKLEY & MASON, 
PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS, 


124 Fulton and 90 Nassau Streets, 
Opposite the Sun Building, New York. 
AND BLANK BOOK MANUFACTL RERS, We are now selling a large and complete stock of 
Ready-made Clothing for Gents’ and Boys’ wear, at from 
21 MURRAY STREET, | 10 to 40 per cent. below former prices. 


: wP 0: & Co., 
CED CRED OF SHAE, Samar © Ce Economical Housekeepers Use 


| Pyie’s SALERATUS. | Pyie’s O. K. Soap. 
PyLe’s CREAM TARTAR, | PyLe’s BLUEING PowDER. 


Between Broadway and Church Street, New York. 


MARVIN’S 
PATENT FIRE AND BURGLAR SAFE: 


Superior to any others in the following particulars : 
They are more fire-proof. 

They are more burglar-proof. 

They are perfectly dry. : ; 

They do not loee their fire-proof qualities by age. 
Manufactured only by 


MARVIN & CO., 265 Broadway. 
721 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, | 
Send for a descriptive Circular. | 


Articles designed for all who want the best goods, full 
weight. Sold by best Grocers everywhere. Each package 
bears the name of James Pye, Manufacturer, New York. 


ARCHER & PANCOAST, 
Manufacturers of 
GAS FIXTURES, 
COAL-OIL LAMPS, CHANDELIERS, Evc., 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


MANUFACTORY AND WAREROOMS, 
11, New York, | 
te Special attention paid to the fitting up of hotels, 


halls, private residences, etc., etc. 


‘ 
| 


9, and 13 Mercer Street, 


T. G. SELLEW, 
MANUFACTURER OF 
D ES K S 
AND OFFICE FURNITURE. 
107 FuttTon St., near Nassau St., N. Y. 
LIBRARY AND SCHOOL FURNITURE MADE TO 
ORDER, 


. . T ATTY . 
THE NATION 
Was, when started, essentially an experiment. Journals 
of a similar character had been tried and had succeeded 
in Europe, but the idea that there was enongtinterest | 
| felt here in literature or in art to support paper mainly 
| devoted to the discussion of lit rary a@d art topics, or 
that there existed 
mand for any more carefu 
1 Writers of the daily press working be- 


DECKER & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF PIANO-FORTES, 


4119 BROOME STREET, 
One Block East of Broadway, N. Y. 


what cconomists call an effective de- 


lor more general discussion 06 
political news thar 


tween dusk and dawn were able to supply, was scouted 
5 aig by many. » far as it has gone, satistics 


us that it is this want of faith rather than want of appre- 
the 


‘ Our experience, § 

These Pianos stand unrivalled in regard to their sitg- 
ing quality; volume and purity of tone; sympathetie¢, 
elastic, and even touch; and durability of construction, 
which enables them to remain in tune much longer than 


yreatest difficulty whic 
journal hus to contend with here. Thousands « 
that his neighbors will 

} 


ly very widespread denbi 


ciation which is h any such 
njoy it for 
the one who believes enjoy it, 


ordinary Pianos. 


FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 
45 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK, 
STATIONERS, STEAM PRINTERS. 
AND 
BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 

Supply everything in their line at lowest prices. Every 
kind of Writing Paper, Account Books, Fancy and Staple 
Stationery, Diaries for 1866, Expense Books, etc. Orders 
solicited. 


j and, #f course, a of its success 
Ps 


increases the dificulty of s 


eeding. 


For the guidance of those disposed to as- 
| sistus witht 
contents of Tne Natron will fall nearly under four divi- | 
sions—or that, at all ev divisions would have | 


to be kept in mind by anybody writing for it as a volun- | 


who may feel 


heir contributions, we may mention that the 


teer. 
1. References to, and con ise comments on, the news of 
the day, with the view of fixing the degree of its import- 
S SEW AOCHINES, | auce, ana suggesting its bearings upon and relation to 
WHEELER ages ip — M ’ | the main current of contemporary history. 
635 BRO: AY, N. T., 
MAKE THE 2. Reviews or comments, whether in*the shape of let- | 
LOCK-STITCH, ters or articles upon important events, and upon the vt- | 


| gerances 108e are. or are ine paders of 
and rank highest on account of the clasticityy perma- | ferances « f those who are, or are trying to be, leader 
nence, beauty, and general desirableness of the stitching, 


public opinion. 
when done, and the wide range of ite application.— Report | 
of American Institute. 


3. Accounts more leas’ detailed, or discussions of 
such occurrences in the social, literar; 
ific world as are likely to interest men or 
“Stitch Sewin Machines (tific work j 
Laan - 1D ¥ a ACTURERS cation and intelligence. Under this head we do not in- 
FOR FAMILIES AND M - - ; ag ~~x,> | clude mere gossip about nobodies, or advertising chroni- | 
THE HOWE MACHINE COMPANY, 


cles of the sayings and doings of quacks, daube, penny-a- 
ELIAS HOWE, Jr., Pres., liners, dilettanti, 
629 BROADWAY. 


| 
, or scien- | 


tisti 


women of edu 


4. Critiques of publications or works of art of sufficient 
merit to make it desirablg that the public should ever 
hear anything ahout them. 


} 


Agente wanted. 


The Horace Waters 
Grand, Square, and Upright PIANOS, MELODEONS, 
HARMON UMS, and CABINET ORGANS. Wholesale 
and retail, at reduced prices, To let, and rent allowed if 
purchased. Monthly payments received for the same, 
Second-hand Pianos at bargains, prices $60, $75, $100, 
#125, $150, $175, $0, and $225. Factory and Warerooms, 
481 Broadway. Cash paid for second-hand Pianos. ' 


TERMS—$5 per annum ; 6 months, $3. 
When delivered by Carriers in New York or Brooklyn, 


$1 additional. 
JOSEPH IH. RICHARDS, Publisher, | 


1380 Nassan St.,N.Y. | 


. 2? 

jJune 1, 1866 

RAVEN & BACON’S PIANO-FORTES. 
(ESTABLISHED 1829.) 

A full assortment of these Instruments, which have 
been well known in the New York market for more than 
thirty years, constantlyon hand. We are continually add 
ing lmprovements to our Pianos, and our facilities en 
able us to furnish them at terms and prices satisfactory to 
purchasers. Pictorial circulars sent by mail. 

Wareroom, 135 Grand St., near Broadway, New York, 


Russell Sturgis, Jr., 
ARGH ITFT 8&6 fT 


98 Broadway, New York. 


Vaux, Withers & Co., 
ARGOUWIILT BCT S$ 


110 Broadway. 


Olmsted, Vaux & Co., 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS. 

_ The undersigned have associated under the above title 

for the business of advising on matters of location, and 

furnishing Desigus and Superintendence for Architectural 

and Engineering Works, including the Laying-out of 

Towns, Villages, Parks, Cemeteries, and Gardens. 
FRED, LAW OLMSTED, 
CALVERT VAUX, 

110 Broadway, FRED'K C. WITHERS. 
New York, January 1, 1866. 


FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE CoO., 


505 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
THE BEST FAMILY MACHINE IN THE WORLD, 
Wonderful ReversisLe Feep Morion. SELF-absustT 
tN@ Tension. No Snarling and Breaking Threads. Four 
distinct Stitches. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT’S STEEL PENS 
OF THE OLD STANDARD QUALITY. 


TRADE MARK: arise 
Warranted. 


or Descriptive Name, ana Designating Number. 
Series, Good and Cheap, from No. 70 to No. 761. 
Joseph With 
illott, Designating 
irmingham, Numbers. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 


91 John Street, New York, 
HNENRY OWEN, Sole Agent. 


ESTEY’S COTTACE ORCANS, 


$109 


New 
TRADE MARK: 
For sale by 


TO &500, 
These popniar instruments e 
Rounpnerss, Puniry, 
Tonk, accomplished by Parext 


xcel all others in Quiet 


NESS OF ACTION, AND VOLUME oF 


IMPROVEMENTS. The 
crowning perfection is the 

VOX HUMANA TREMOLO, 
a wonderful imitation of the sympathetic -weetn 
the human voice. 

They are strongly endorsed by Geo, W. Morgan, Wm. 
A. King, Chas. Fradel, and many others, the highest 
musical »nthority in the United States. 

Good Agents wanted everywhere 

Send for illustrated catalogue or call at the New Ware- 
rooms, 


GEO. G. SAXE & CO., 


117 Broome Street, N. Y. 


STEINWAY & SONS’ 
GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRICHT 
PIANO-FORTES 


Tave taken Thirty-two First Premiums, Gold and Silver 
Medals, at the Principal Fairs held in this country within 
the last ten years, and in addition thereto they were award- 
ed a First Prize Medal at the Great Internatienal Exhibi- 
tion in London, 1562, in competition with 269 Pianos from 
al] parts of the World. 

Phat the great superiority of these instruments is now 
universally Soneodes is abundantly proven by the Fact 
t Messrs. Steinways’ “scales, improvements, and 
peculiarities of construction” have been copied by the 
great majority of the manufacturers of both hemispheres 
(AS CLOSELY AS COULD BE DONE WITHOUT INFRINGEMENT 
OF PATENT RIGHTS) and that their instruments are used by 
the most eminent pianists of Europe and America, who 
prefer them for their own public and private use, when- 
ever accessible. 

STEINWAY & SONS direct special attention to their 
PATENT AGRAFFE ARRANGEMENT, 
which, having been practically tested in all their grand 
and highest-priced Square Pianos, and admitted to be one 
of the greatest improvements of modern times, will here- 
after be introduced in EVERY PIANO MANUFACTURED BY 
THEM WITHOUT INCREASE OF CosT to the purchaser, in or- 

der that aL their patrons may reap its benefits. 

STEINWAY & SONS’ PIANOS are the only American 
instruments exported to Europe in large numbers, and 
used in European concert-rooms. 

WAREROOMS, 71 & 73 EAST FOURTEENTH ST., 
between Union Square and Irving Place, New Yerk. 
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